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Note 

Each  paper  in  this  journal  serves  as  an  example  of  the  scholarship  being 
produced  by  the  students  at  Birmingham-Southern  College.  As  such,  it 
attempts  to  reproduce  each  paper  in  the  format  of  the  discipline  in  which  it 
was  created.  Consequently,  there  are  minor  inconsistencies  of  style  through- 
out the  publication.  These  have  been  retained  as  a  subtle  celebration  of  the 
diversity  that  makes  Southern  Academic  Review  representative  of  the  liberal  arts 
education  found  at  Birmingham-Southern  College. 
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This  Isn't  Happening:  Hyperreality  and  Unstable  Identity  in 

The  Real  World/Road  Rules  Challenge 

by  Laura  Lee  Price  Burks 

Authenticity  is  hard  to  come  by  in  the  disorienting  world  of  reality  tele- 
vision, and  I  love  The  Real  World/Road  Rules  Challenge  precisely  because  it  has 
abandoned  all  pretense  of  portraying  itself  as  any  sort  of  plausible  "reality." 
The  Challenge,  a  dramatic  and  bizarre  mingling  of  physical  competition  and 
interpersonal  conflict,  has  mutated  from  its  parent  and  feeder  reality  televi- 
sion series,  The  Real  World  and  (the  now-cancelled)  Road  Rules,  into  something 
so  self-referential  and  self-derivative  that  it  has  ceased  to  resemble  any  form 
of  authentic  experience.  And  people  are  drawn  in:  this  summer's  season, 
The  Duel  2,  regularly  won  its  time  slot  in  both  cable  and  broadcast  ratings 
among  its  1 2-to-34-year-old  target  demographic  (Vaughan  1).  Though  easily 
dismissed  as  disposable,  empty,  or  trashy     and  almost  certainly  meaningless 
-  there's  something  about  the  Challenge  series  that  fascinates,  and  it's  never 
quite  what's  happening  on-screen.  The  concept  of  an  absurdly  competi- 
tive "reality  game  show"  in  which  ex- Real  Worlders  are  isolated  together  in 
a  resort  with  nothing  to  do  but  booze  and  strategize  and  occasionally  "do 
challenges"  (play  intensely  physical  games)  is  sometimes  downright  mesmer- 
izing. 

Why?  Because  it's  not  real.  The  Challenge  has  evolved  so  beautifully  as 
an  illusionary  game  of  the  real  that  not  even  the  man  who  denied  the  Gulf 
War  could  deny  its  appeal  to  all  kinds  of  postmodern  theories  and  anxieties 
of  "the  real"  and  how  it's  mediated.  For  this  investigation  of  the  Challenge, 
the  most  directive  theorists,  Jean  Baudrillard  and  Umberto  Eco,  look  with 
outsiders'  eyes  at  America  and  Americans'  relationship  to  the  reality  of  our 
postwar,  late  capitalist,  consumerist  culture.  The  theorists,  French  and  Ital- 
ian, respectively,  have  each  commented  at  length  on  the  origins  and  conse- 
quences of  this  phenomenal  American  reality.  Both  men  have  used  the  term 
"hyperreal"  to  describe  their  experiences:  for  Baudrillard,  it  means  "the 
generation  by  models  of  a  real  without  origin  or  reality"  {Simulacra  1),  and 
for  Eco  it's  "instances  where  the  American  imagination  demands  the  real 
things,  and,  to  attain  it,  must  fabricate  the  absolute  fake;  where  the 


boundaries  between  game  and  illusion  are  blurred"  (Eco  8).  The  most  com- 
mon reference  for  both  writers  is  Disneyland  and  its  disorienting,  historically 
inaccurate  pastiche  of  time  and  place  (Las  Vegas,  with  its  slew  of  mock-in- 
ternational-city hotels,  is  also  an  apt  reference),  and  both  writers  take  it  as  a 
metonym  for  American  culture  on  the  whole:  without  any  history  of  its  own, 
without  originality,  without  authentic  reference. 

In  Simulacra  and  Simulation,  Baudrillard  differentiates  between  his  two 
title  subjects  by  citing  Littre:  '"Whoever  fakes  an  illness  can  simply  stay  in 
bed  and  make  everyone  believe  he  is  ill.  Whoever  simulates  an  illness  pro- 
duces in  himself  some  of  the  symptoms'"  (Simulacra  3).  Though  the  two  may 
be  almost  superficially  identical,  the  simulacrum  is  an  empty  assemblage  of 
images  whereas  the  simulation  manages  to  produce  substance  without  au- 
thenticity. Don't  be  surprised  if  this  is  an  uncharted  differentiation,  because 
after  Baudrillard  traveled  through  America  in  the  late  1 980s,  he  concluded 
that  'Americans,  for  their  part,  have  no  sense  of  simulation.  They  are  them- 
selves simulation  in  its  most  developed  state  ...  they  are  the  ideal  material  for 
an  analysis  of  all  the  possible  variants  of  the  modern  world"  (America  39). 
Thanks  to  participants'  unstable  personal  identities,  to  the  highly  edited  and 
structured  nature  of  the  production,  and  to  its  delivery  via  multiple  media 
platforms,  the  Real  World '/Road  Rules  Challenge  series  is  the  high-water  mark  of 
America's  ability  to  simulate  realities  so  fantastic  that  they  lose  sight  of  the 
boundaries  of  illusion  and  reality. 

Over  the  course  The  Real  World,  which  debuted  in  1992  and  is  cur- 
rently filming  its  26th  season  ("The  Real  World"),  "types"  increasingly 
seemed  cast  rather  than  "unique"  personalities,  the  storylines  became  more 
overtly  produced  and  sleekly  structured,  and  the  series  became  more  of  a 
reliably  tasteless  soap  opera.  The  same  is  true  for  Road  Rules.  Both  shows 
became  less  "real,"  and  the  shows'  production  company  now  calls  them 
"reality-based  docu-dramas"  rather  than  "reality  television"  ("About  Us"). 
Rather  than  apply  on  the  grounds  of  ordinariness,  participants  audition  on 
the  grounds  of  fitting  a  type,  and  they  apply  with  aims  far  beyond  acquir- 
ing attractive  roommates  and  a  nice  place  to  live  for  a  few  months.  Many 
contemporary  RWand  RR  cast  members  hope  that  television  exposure  will 
launch  a  career,  predicated  on  their  realiiy-TV  personas,  in  their  entertain- 
ment area  of  choice.  This  isn't  surprising;  it  would  follow  that  people  inter 
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ested  in  the  entertainment  industry  would  be  inclined  to  subject  themselves 
to  and  offer  themselves  as  products  of  reality  television.  What  is  surprising 
is  the  closed  circuit  of  semiprofessionalreality-notoriety  which  MTV  has 
managed  to  cultivate  for  R Unfranchise  alums:  well-paying  college  speaking 
tours,  event  hosting,  and  club/bar/spring  break  appearances  punctuate  the 
two-CAtf//<?ftg£-seasons-a-year  schedule  of  some  hard-core  alumni.  As  RR  and 
Challenge  veteran  Susie  Meister  observed,  il,[RW  or  RR]  for  [contemporary 
cast  members]  is  like  the  prelude.  It's  not  the  event',''  (qtd.  in  Curnutt  261). 
A  significant  part  of  the  event,  then,  is  the  opportunity  to  participate  in 
RW/RR  Challenges  for  the  typical  cash  and  prizes  and,  above  all,  an  extension 
of  one's  pseudo-celebrity. 

The  setup  of  contemporary  Challenges  is  this:  gather  18-28  RW/RR 
alums  in  a  generically  exotic  vacation  destination;  divide  them  into  teams 
on  arbitrary  but  variant  grounds  (e.g.,  challenge  veterans  versus  rookies,  RR 
versus  RW,  "bad  asses"  versus  "good  guys");  house  the  cast  together  with  no 
freedom  to  leave,  no  music,  and  no  television  or  internet,  but  lots  of  alco- 
hol; drag  them  out  to  do  ridiculously  physical  competitions  every  few  days; 
execute  some  convoluted  and  variant  means  of  elimination  that  ends  with 
one-on-one  grudge  matches;  film  participants  while  stewing  in  their  own 
impulses  and  narcissism  with  nothing  else  to  do;  throw  a  few  participants 
a  few  prizes  and  checks  along  the  way.  It  doesn't  sound  like  very  much,  but 
I'm  with  Slate  contributor  Bonnie  Vaughan  who  argues  that  "by  rolling  a 
soap  opera,  a  reality  show,  and  a  sports  event  into  one  energetic,  artfully 
edited  bundle,  it  transcends  its  tawdry  origins"  (1).  However,  while  its  parent 
shows  are  legitimately  termed  "reality  TV,"  the  Challenge  cannot  be  classified 
as  reality  television  because  it  breaches  the  basic  premises  of  the  reality  tele- 
vision genre.  Of  course,  no  "reality  television"  of  any  stripe  is  real,  in  that 
reality-based  shows  require  some  kind  of  premise  —  whether  it  be  competi- 
tion, documentary,  or  cinema  verite     that  alienates  those  being  filmed  from 
their  "normal,"  everyday,  unfilmed  realities.  Most  current  reality  shows  are 
unavoidably  set-ups  of  some  sort.  They're  open  about  the  fact  that  "reality" 
isn't  being  filmed  so  much  as  reality  modified  by  the  premises  of  competition 
or  of  a  controlled  living  environment.  For  RWand  RR,  the  premise  is  that, 
though  thrown  into  a  radically  new  living  situation,  participants  will  behave 
as  if  they  are  not  being  filmed,  as  if  they  are  being  their  "real  selves." 


Admittedly,  both  shows  include  a  structurally  significant  breach  in  the  pre- 
sentation of  events,  knowledge,  and  participants'  reality:  the  confessional 
room.  Though  confessors  often  flirt  with  it,  they  rarely  directly  break  the 
fourth  wall  by  addressing  their  audience     even  when  obviously  answering 
an  unseen  interviewer's  prompt-question.  Still,  the  confessional  room  gives 
participants  the  opportunity  to  intercede  in  the  presentation  of  their  reality. 
Through  either  "private"  rants  or  with  responses  to  producers'  summary 
questions  at  the  end  of  production,  the  cast  members'  perspectives  debatably 
either  further  authenticate  viewers'  experience  of  the  edited  reality  being 
presented  or  the  extra  perspectives  threaten  the  fundamental  illusion  of 
reality  television  —  that  is,  as  Baudrillard  points  out,  "the  'as  if  we  were  not 
there'  being  equal  to  'as  if  you  were  there""  {Simulacra  28)  -  by  reminding 
viewers  that  they  are  not  there  and  that  the  presented  reality  is  mediated  on 
several  levels.  Either  way,  this  narrative  tactic  is  common  in  reality  television 
shows  and  ultimately  does  not  violate  the  premise  that  "real  selves"  are  being 
filmed. 

The  RW/RR  Challenge  violates  this  criterion  of  reality  TV  because 
cast  members  do  not  participate  as  their  real,  authentic  selves.  This  is  most 
easily  observed  when,  at  the  beginning  of  a  Challenge  season,  cast  members 
reintroduce  themselves  to  the  MTV  audience  with  a  short  personal  update 
or  mission  statement  (e.g.  'I'm  Isis  and  the  last  time  you  saw  me  was  on  the 
Duel  2'  or  'I  got  sent  home  early  on  my  last  Challenge  and  now  I'm  looking 
forward  to  kicking  some  ass!').  On  a  RW debut,  a  participant's  self-intro- 
duction is  something  like,  'Hey,  I'm  Laura  Lee.  I'm  2 1  and  a  student  from 
Birmingham,  Alabama.'  On  a  Challenge  debut,  it  becomes,  'Hey,  I'm  Laura 
Lee  and  you  remember  me  from  RW:  Brooklyn.'  This  highlights  the  shift  from 
how  a  participant,  who  appears  as  and  is  identified  with  their  "real  self"  on 
RW,  comes  to  be  identified  as  something  other,  something  derivate  of  their 
mediated  "real  self,"  on  challenges.  Veteran  Challenge  participants  only  rarely 
mention  their  original  RW/RR  seasons  because  that  was  the  "prelude,"  an 
arbitrary  introduction  of  their  "real  selves"  to  viewers  only  so  that  they  may 
be  established  as  marketable,  profitable  entertainment  personalities.  Challenge 
cast  members  appear  on  the  competition  with  the  identity  that  they  culti- 
vated on  RW  or  RR  which  was  based  on  their  authentic  self  but  which  is  no 
longer  tied  to  it. 
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A  great  example  of  the  reality-identity  shift  that  happens  when  people 
stop  being  polite  and  stop  being  real  is  John  Devenanzio,  a  cast  member  of 
The  Real  World:  Key  West  who  has  appeared  on  five  challenges  in  the  nearly 
four  years  since  his  RW  debut  ("Real  World/ Road  Rules  Challenge").  Dev- 
enanzio is  billed  in  the  opening  sequence  of  Key  West  as  "John,"  but  is  known 
on  challenges  as  "Johnny  Bananas,"  a  nickname  and  subsequent  persona 
earned  during  wild  partying  in  Key  West.  While  still  unavoidably  identified 
as  his  "real  self"  on  RW,  Johnny  Bananas  was  just  a  nickname  that  refer- 
enced a  specific  part  of  Devenanzio's  authentic,  albeit  consciously  cultivated 
and  carefully  edited,  self.  Upon  appearing  in  RW/RR  Challenge:  The  Duel,  his 
first,  John  appeared  not  as  "himself"  but  as  "John  from  Key  West"  -  an  edited 
persona  that  was  almost  synonymous  with  "Johnny  Bananas."  By  his  sec- 
ond challenge,  Devenanzio  was  referenced  exclusively  as  "Johnny,"  '  JB,"  or 
"Johnny  Bananas,"  but  never  "John."  Again,  though  it  might  seem  to  be  an 
obscure  distinction,  the  shift  in  name  reflects  a  break  from  Devenanzio's  ap- 
pearance on  reality  TV  to  his  persona's  appearance  on  the  Challenge.  Johnny 
Bananas  is  effectively  a  simulation  of  John  Devenanzio.     Author  Hugh 
Curnutt  notes  that  the  issue  for  former  RW/RR  cast  members  who  support 
themselves  as  "X  from  The  Real  World"  on  lecture,  club,  and  spring  break  ap- 
pearances is  one  of  negotiating  their  real  selves  with  the  "real"  selves  depict- 
ed on  an  edited  reality  television  show,  "to  publicly  comport  themselves  as  if 
always  off  camera,  while  simultaneously  attending  to  the  prescripted  parts 
of  which  they  are  reflexively  aware"  (263).  These  people  are  essentially  paid 
to  perform  as  themselves,  or  as  depthless  simulacra  of  themselves,  at  appear- 
ances. Because  the  Challenge  drops  the  precept  that  cast  members  are  ordi- 
nary people  conducting  their  normal  lives,  they  are  free  to  drop  the  pretense 
of  their  "real  selves"  and  appear  as  personae,  as  products  of  the  RW  fran- 
chise. This  break  from  reality-TV's  altered-reality  conventions  would  seem 
to  make  the  division  between  authentic  and  MTV  identity  easier  by  not 
encouraging  such  a  dubious  attachment  to  one's  reality  television-based  per- 
sona. The  separation  is  difficult  for  Challenge  cast  members  to  make  because, 
in  a  delicious  twist  of  the  "I'm  not  here  to  make  friends"  trope  of  reality 
competitions,  everyone  on  the  Challenge  already  is  friends  with  one  another. 

Competing  against  the  rest  of  one's  tightly-knit  social  circle  for  a 
chance  at  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  would  seem  to  be  mutually-assured 
destruction,  sure  to  bring  on  heartbreak  and  self-doubt  and  questions  about 


the  fundamental  nature  of  your  life,  but  cast  members  often  do  it  twice  a 
year.  Thanks  to  participants'  complicated  on-  and  off-screen  relationships 
—  "all  the  grudges  and  hookups  and  betrayals  and  broken  hearts  that  pre- 
vail in  this  incestuous,  hermetically  sealed  little  world"  (Vaughan  2)  —  the 
complex  interpersonal  drama  which  muddles  conflicts  from  "real  life,"  from 
past  challenges,  and  from  original  RW appearances  drive  the  plot  of  con- 
temporary Challenge  seasons.  Though  the  physical  challenges  are  often  daring 
and  impressively  set,  the  drama  is  what  keeps  people  compelled.  Of  the 
roughly  forty-minute  episodes,  over  half  of  the  airtime  and  virtually  all  of 
the  supplementary  media  coverage1  is  dedicated  to  what  would  be  referred 
to  as  "behind-the-scenes"  occurrences  were  it  not  the  primary  "on-screen" 
element  of  the  show. 

Even  if  participants  can  successfully  separate  in  their  own  minds  their  "real 
selves"  and  their  reality-television-derivative  selves,  they  are  unable  to  sepa- 
rate what  they  call  their  "real  life"  friendships  with  other  cast  members  from 
their  personas'  actions  in  "The  Game."  This  is  a  boundary  often  cited  when 
strategic  backstabbing  or  drunken  outrages  occur,  and  perhaps  the  biggest 
complication  for  Challenge  cast  members  is  the  fact  that  even  the  "real  life" 
friendships  are  predicated  on  encounters  and  situations  of  personas  rather 
than  "real  selves."  Cast  members  often  refer  to  their  off-screen  relation- 
ships -  separated  by  their  off-screen  homes  spread  across  America  rather 
than  rounded  up  in  a  tropical,  coastal  resort  -  which  seems  to  consist  of  text 
messaging  and  phone  calls  between  shooting  seasons.  This  is  just  a  small 
example  of  how  the  multiple  mediations  of  reality  within  the  Challenge  uni- 
verse are  so  pervasive  as  to  creep  into  cast  members'  off-screen,  "real"  lives. 
The  fact  that  personal  friendships  are  innately  threatened  by  Challenge  par- 
ticipation -  and  are  often  shattered  by  it,  as  evidenced  by  bitter  post-season 
reunion  shows  -  is  a  scarier  consequence.  In  his  essay  "The  Precession  of 
Simulacra,"  Baudrillard  warns  that,  as  post-modern  culture  has  ceded  itself 
to  inauthenticity  and  simulacra  now  precede  originals  in  the  new  hyperreal- 
ity,  there  is  a  "liquidation  of  all  referentials"  {Simulacra  2)  and  no  "distinction 
between  the  real  and  the  imaginary"  (2-3). 

'  By  "supplementary  media  coverage,"  I  mean  the  show's  webpage  and  other  internet  cover- 
age, and  though  this  estimation  of  airtime  is  purely  based  on  my  estimations,  I've  watched 
enough  of  the  Challenge  to  stand  behind  it. 
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For  cast  members  of  the  hyperreal  Challenge,  this  means  that  even  the  emo- 
tionally authentic  endeavor  of  friendship  is  rendered  depthless. 

In  the  most  recent  Challenge  season,  currently  airing  on  MTV,  Tonya 
Cooley,  originally  from  2002's  RW:  Chicago  and  an  eight  time  Challenge  partic- 
ipant ("Real  World/Road  Rules  Challenge"),  became  an  early  center  of  at- 
tention when  her  tumultuous  off-screen,  out-of-the-MTV-circuit  life  surfaced 
in  the  form  of  binge  drinking,  emotional  collapses,  and  violence.  Though 
Cooley  repeatedly  vowed  to  not  let  her  personal  life  affect  her  performance 
in  competition,  the  troubles  ultimately  affected  her  strategic  performance 
within  the  cast  house:  after  being  taunted  by  several  cast  members  for  her 
sloppy  drunkenness  (something  for  which  she  has  always  been  known),  she 
was  baited  by  another  eight-time  Challenge  veteran,  Veronica  Portillo,  about 
her  personal  life,  her  role  within  "The  Game,"  and  the  women's  personal 
history  from  previous  challenges  to  the  point  that  Cooley  slapped  Porti- 
llo -  an  automatic  send-home  offense.  In  the  short  time  between  the  slap 
and  producers  retrieving  Cooley  for  her  flight  home  (one  of  the  only  times, 
other  than  the  rare  medical  intervention,  that  the  production  crew  is  shown 
on-screen),  Cooley  was  comforted  by  one  of  her  taunters,  Evan  Starkman. 
Despite  his  cruel  comments  about  her  drunkenness  and  on-camera  behav- 
ior, Starkman  held  the  weeping  Cooley  and  promised  that  they,  the  Challenge 
cast,  were  a  family,  and  that  if  she  were  ever  having  real-life  problems  she 
knew  she  would  be  able  to  call  Starkman  and  he  "would  pick  up  the  phone" 
(The  Ruins  ep.  6).  This  highlights  the  confused  nature  of  what  participants 
can  rely  on  as  "reality"  when  their  personal  lives  go  from  being  "earnestly" 
or  "authentically"  portrayed  on-screen  to  being  predicated  on  that  on-screen 
presentation  of  reality. 

Evan  Starkman  is  in  many  ways  the  purest  product  of  the  Challenge  sys- 
tem that  is  currently  participating  in  challenges.  Evan  is  .one  of  a  few  Chal- 
lenge regulars  who  was  never  on  either  RW  or  RR.  Instead,  he  was  introduced 
in  2005  on  the  Fresh  Meat  challenge,  in  which  established  cast  members  were 
teamed  with  hand-picked  newcomers,  many  of  whom  have  since  entered  the 
folds  of  the  "Challenge  family"  ("Real  World/Road  Rules  Challenge").  The 
players  introduced  in  Fresh  Meat  never  had  to  pay  Challenge  dues  by  recon- 
ciling previous,  authentic  reality-TV  appearances  with  a  mediated  persona- 
reflection,  but  this  does  not  mean  that  their  experience  qualifies  as  reality 


TV  where  other  cast  members'  experience  does  not.  Though  their  introduc- 
tion to  the  MTV  audience  on  Fresh  Meat  included  personal  facts  like  home- 
town and  occupation,  they  were  never  asked  to  participate  in  challenges  as 
their  "real  selves"  (nobody  else  does,  why  should  they?),  and  were  thus  free 
to  construct  a  nonauthentic  persona.  It  may  be  that  Starkman's  "real  self" 
closely  resembles  his  Challenge,  persona,  but  it  is  not  required  to  be. 

In  his  four  subsequent  Challenge  appearances,  Starkman  has  proven 
to  be  a  power  player  both  physically  and  strategically,  and  his  primary 
strength  is  derived  from  his  keen  understanding  of  "The  Game"  -  of  how 
interpersonal,  on-  and  off-screen  dynamics  affect  the  competition.  On  the 
sixth  episode  of  The  Ruins,  Starkman,  in  an  interview,  proclaims  that  "this  is 
a  new  game,  it's  a  new  generation  of  people,  and  you  have  to  work  hard  for 
your  friendships  and  your  alliances."  He  has  an  uncanny  gift  for  one-liners, 
nicknames,  and  MTV-style  bons  mots,  and  his  on-site  and  retrospective 
interviews  often  play  a  prominent  role  in  the  narrative  structure  of  Challenge 
episodes.  In  fact,  he  often  slyly  acknowledges  what  a  distortion  of  "reality" 
the  entire  affair  is:  after  the  sixth  episode  elimination  round  in  the  Ruins, 
Starkman  says  that  "having  a  man  named  Cohutta  from  the  mountains  of 
Georgia  ...  is  a  pretty  attractive  [elimination  opponent]  for  any  guy  on  our 
team,"  highlighting  Cohutta's  self-derivative  Challenge  persona  (very  much  a 
country  mouse)  as  well  as  its  role  in  the  overall  game  strategy.  By  harnessing 
the  skills  and  persona  required  for  Challenge  notoriety,  Starkman  has  been 
successful  in  skipping  the  prelude  but  arriving  at  the  event  of  pseudo-celeb- 
rity in  style,  regularly  making  club  appearances  and  even  launching  a  cloth- 
ing line  with  his  Fresh  Meat  bosom  buddy,  Kenny  Santucci,  who  has  done  six 
challenges  ("Studentcity.com,"  "Real  World/Road  Rules  Challenge"). 

Starkman's  narrative  flair  brings  up  just  how  "reality"  is  presented, 
mediated,  and  constructed  by  TV  cameras  and  editors,  and  how  the  Chal- 
lenge has  elevated  these  tactics  to  hyperreality.  Episodes  begin  with  a  "Previ- 
ously on  ...  "  highlight  montage  that's  guided  by  an  anonymous  narrator, 
and  the  shows  are  built  of  edited  footage  interspersed  with  private  inter- 
views, often  to  the  point  of  redundancy.  Challenge  host  TJ  Lavin  also  pops  up 
at  challenges  and  elimination  rounds  to  recite  the  parameters  and  the  con- 
sequences of  the  competition  -  often  just  to  be  restated  by  a  cast  member 
interview.  The  unprompted  confessionals  of  RW  have  been  phased  out  in 
favor  of  short,  real-time  cast  commentary  only  at  the  site  of  competitions 
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and  of  canned,  obviously  prompted  interviews  otherwise.  The  multiple  per- 
spectives offered  by  interviews  offers  no  deeper  or  wider  perspective  of  the 
reality  of  participants'  experience,  however,  because  there  is  again  no  reality 
to  be  found  in  edited,  prompted,  sound  bites  from  interviews  of  personas, 
not  "real  selves."  Eco's  reflection  in  Disneyland  may  give  insight  into  both 
why  cast  members  participate  so  fully  in  the  narrative  illusions  and  why  it 
keeps  audiences  enthralled:  "once  the  'total  fake'  is  admitted,  in  order  to  be 
enjoyed  it  must  seem  totally  real"  (Eco  43). 

One  of  the  most  striking  constructions  of  this  "total  fake"  is  the  idea 
of  a  "Challenge  history,"  of  serious  watershed  events  to  be  referenced,  though 
the  only  thing  that  makes  them  worthy  of  the  proverbial  record  books  is 
that  the  events  were  recorded  by  MTV  cameras.  The  fact  that  cast  members 
so  earnestly  perpetuate  this  makes  sense  given  Challenges'  centrality  to  their 
lives  and  the  closed-circuit  of  pseudo-celebrity  in  which  they  live,  constantly 
dogged  by  events  and  relationships  of  past  challenges.  Like  their  friendships, 
it  is  difficult  to  determine  to  what  extent  simulation  has  replaced  authentic 
experience.   Of  course,  like  Cooley  and  Portillo  and  like  the  slew  of  roman- 
tic entanglements  that  present  themselves  upon  arrival  at  every  Challenge 
location,  personal  vendettas  carry  over  between  challenges.  And  like  political 
talking  heads,  interviewed  cast  members  constantly  want  to  put  events  in  a 
broader  historical  context     it's  just  that  that  history  is  short-lived  and  itself 
an  obvious  construction.  When  a  cast  member  references  events  of  previous 
Challenge  seasons,  clips  are  often  shown  -  with  an  old-film-reel  filter  and  fuzzy 
borders  to  make  clear  their  distinction  from  the  current  season,  a  danger 
especially  when  the  casts  are  largely  the  same  -  not  just  for  clarification  or 
viewers'  memory  jogging,  but  to  reinforce  the  Challenge  as  a  continuum  of  a 
single  mediated  reality. 

In  the  1975  essay  "Travels  in  Hyperreality,"  Eco  notes  that  a  key 
feature  of  the  American  hyperreal  is  that,  because  of  our  relatively  short  cul- 
tural history,  we  are  willing  to  recognize  "the  fake"  as  "'historical,'  and  thus 
garbed  in  authenticity"  (30).  Some  of  it  can  be  grandiose,  something  like 
"never  before  in  Challenge  history  has  any  team  come  from  behind  like  that" 
or  "this  is  the  first  time  in  Challenge  history  that  Joe's  been  taken  down  play- 
ing his  own  game."  This  impulse  to  historicize  emphasizes  both  the  separate- 
ness,  the  construction,  the  self-made  hyperreality  of  the  Challenge  series  and 
cast  members'  willingness  for  it  to  "seem  totally  real." 
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The  mixed-media  or  multi-platform  presentation  of  the  show  makes 
the  Challenge  series  much  more  than  just  a  televised  show.  The  internet  has 
allowed  MTV  to  present  vast  amounts  of  information  about  the  challenges 
that  ostensibly  serve  to  make  viewers  feel  more  connected  to  the  cast  and  to 
events  on  the  show,  thus  reinforcing  the  illusion  of  the  show  as  something 
that's  really  happened,  that's  historical,  that  merits  documentation.  Instead, 
the  overload  of  information  and  features  on  the  show's  webpage  -  full  epi- 
sode streaming,  fan  blogs,  photos,  daily-uploaded  B-reel  footage,  bonus  clips, 
episode  recap  montages  -  seems  gratuitous  and  brings  to  mind  Baudrillard's 
exhortation  that  more  information  comes  with  less  meaning.  In  "The  Implo- 
sion of  Meaning  in  the  Media,"  Baudrillard  argues  that  such  dependence 
and  insistence  on  information  is  "tautological  proof  that  the  system  gives  to 
itself  by  doubling  the  signs  of  an  unlocatable  reality"  [Simulacra  82);  with  the 
internet  acting  as  an  extra  media  format  for  the  television  medium,  Eco  says 
it  is  "media  squared"  (149).   For  MTV,  the  signs  of  Challenge  reality  are  tri- 
pled, quadrupled  (as  are  the  proofs  of  its  meaninglessness),  especially  by  the 
participants  themselves:  the  show's  webpage  also  features  "The  Ruins  Replay" 
videos  in  which  four  of  the  season's  cast  members  comment  on  each  episode, 
and  a  cast  reunion  special  is  aired  at  the  end  of  each  season  in  which  all  or 
most  of  the  contestants  gather  to  review  the  season  in  a  talk-show  format. 

Though  writing  decades  before  the  prevalence  of  this  media  jugger- 
naut, Baudrillard  seems  like  he  could  be  talking  about  nothing  but  the  Chal- 
lenge in  proclaiming  that  when  the  delivery  of  media  becomes  so  much  a  part 
of  its  content's  meaning  that  "the  medium  is  the  message  [it]  not  only  signifies 
the  end  of  the  message,  but  also  the  end  of  the  medium.  There  are  no  more 
media  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word  ...  of  a  mediating  power  between  one 
reality  and  another.  Between  one  state  of  the  real  and  another"  [Simulacra 
82).  This  loss  of  reality  becomes  true  for  Challenge  participants  as  soon  as 
they  make  their  way  into  the  "event"  of  R\V -franchise-based  pseudo-celebri- 
ty, but  it  is  less  clear  when  this  distinction  is  lost  for  viewers. 

But  it  doesn't  really  matter  where  the  reality  lies  for  a  viewer  of 
the  Challenge.  Though  the  series  relies  on  viewership  for  survival  and  many 
features  of  the  Challenge  webpage  offer  interactivity,  or  at  least  a  comment 
board,  the  Challenge's  ultimate  boundary  from  reality  comes  from  the  fact 
that  it's  almost  completely  self-referential.  A  closed  circuit.  Unlike  the  RW 
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and  RR  experiences,  cast  members  of  the  Challenge  do  not  have  access  to  or 
contact  with  the  world  around  them,  heightening  their  alienation  from  the 
external,  "real"  world.  Baudrillard  argues  that  this  multiplication  and  in- 
sulation of  media  creates  "an  instantaneous,  depthless  refraction"  of  video 
and  that  "what  envelops  around  the  video  or  stereo  culture  is  not  a  narcis- 
sistic imaginary,  but  an  effect  of  frantic  self-referentiality.  It  is  a  short-circuit 
which  immediately  hooks  up  like  with  like,  and,  in  so  doing,  emphasizes  their 
surface  intensity  and  deeper  meaninglessness.  This  is  the  special  effect  of  our 
times.  ...  to  hold  the  object  and  its  image  almost  simultaneously"  (America 
36-37).  When  cast  members  enter  the  hyperreality  of  challenges  and  while 
doing  so  are  asked  to  comment  constantly  on  these  constructed  events  with- 
out unmediated  room  for  reflection,  they  become  unable  to  remove  them- 
selves from  the  closed  circuit  of  Challenge  existence,  and  in  doing  so  prove 
Baudrillard's  prescience  in  recognizing  the  American  ability  to  transform 
simulations  into  something  beyond  their  aim  of  "reality":  hyperreality. 
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Quantum  Sense 

by  Ryan  Melvin 

In  the  eighth  chapter  of  Science  and  the  Modern  World  (SMW),  Alfred 
North  Whitehead  uses  quantum  theory  to  strengthen  his  argument  for  an 
organic  metaphysics.  Whitehead  concentrates  his  text  on  the  quantiza- 
tion of  energy  and  the  wave-like  behavior  of  particles.  While  accurate,  the 
description  of  the  theory  in  SMW  is  rather  sparse  and  somewhat  disappoint- 
ing; however,  this  is  a  consequence  of  the  particular  epoch  during  which 
Whitehead  wrote  the  lectures.   Physics  has  come  to  a  greater  understand- 
ing —  or  better  yet,  has  gotten  more  used  to  —  quantum  mechanics  since 
1925.  There  are  three  major  points  that  Whitehead  makes  in  the  previous 
two  chapters  (i.e.,  VI  and  VII)  that  are  enhanced  and  further  justified  by  the 
present  day  understanding  of  quantized  energy:  science  as  a  set  of  statistical 
averages  (Whitehead  1 10),  "creativeness"  in  nature  (111),  and  theory  "out- 
running common  sense"  (114).   By  explaining  the  idea  of  uncertainty  and 
lack  of  conceptual  model  in  quantum  theory,  I  will  show  that  Whitehead's 
statements  in  SMW  so  far  are  validated  by  scientific  advancements  since  the 
original  presentation  of  the  lectures. 

One  of  the  most  puzzling,  and  illuminating,  phenomena  explained  by 
quantum  theory  is  that  of  the  two-slit  experiment.  For  the  description  of 
this  experiment  and  other  explanations  of  the  quantum  behavior  of  mat- 
ter, I  will  reference  Thomas  A.  Moore's  Six  Ideas  that  Shaped  Physics,  Unit  Q. 
In  this  experiment,  a  beam  from  a  monochromatic  laser  is  shown  through 
a  set  of  filters  and  then  a  mask  with  two  small  slits  onto  a  set  of  detectors. 
The  original  experiment  used  electron  detectors,  but  I  am  going  to  describe 
this  experiment  in  terms  of  photons.  The  physics  in  this  experiment  are 
the  same  for  both  particles.1  This  setup  assures  that  99.9%  of  the  photons 
which  pass  through  the  slits  should  be  unaffected  by  any  other  photon  from 
the  laser. 

An  understanding  of  light  as  a  wave  predicts  that  the  detectors  should 

1  The  demonstration  I  have  set  up  uses  photon,  which  is  why  I  have  chosen  to  switch  the 
terms. 
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pick  up  an  oscillating  pattern  of  energy  and  that  the  intensity  of  the  light 
should  vary  along  the  array  based  on  constructive  an  destructive  interfer 
ence  among  the  light  waves.  The  visual  result  of  this  behavior  would  be  a  set 
of  bands,  decreasing  in  intensity  from  the  innermost  outward.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  particle  model  of  light  predicts  that  the  detectors  will  register 
individual  bursts  of  energy  for  each  photon.  The  visual  result  here  would 
be  two  bands,  corresponding  to  the  two  slits  through  which  the  photons  pass 
(Moore  80-81).  These  bands  would  be  composed  to  tiny  dots  caused  by  in- 
dividual photons  hitting  the  detectors.   Here  are  the  photos  from  this  experi- 
ment as  they  were  published  in  1976.2 

At  first,  the  experiment  appears  to  be 
confirming  the  particle  model  of  light. 
Individual  bursts  of  energy  are  detected, 
seemingly  from  tiny  particles  of  light. 
However,  the  particles  are  appearing 
randomly. 


As  the  experiment  continues,  something 

unexpected  happens.   The  "particles"  of  light 

appear  to  be  hitting  the  detectors  in  a  pattern 

expected  by  a  wave  model  of  light. 


Both  models  of  light  seem  to  be  partially 

confirmed  by  the  double-slit  experiment. 

However,  behavior  unforeseen  by  either,  such 

as  random  photon  placement  does  occur. 


There  are  several  take  away  messages  from  this  experiment.  First, 
these  results  are  inconsistent  with  a  classical,  Newtonian  understanding  of 
the  behavior  of  particles  in  the  physical  world.  Also,  the  final  position  of 
any  given  photon  cannot  be  predicted.  The  behavior  of  a  large  group  of 
photons  can  be  predicted,  but  not  any  individual  path.  This  conclusion  is 
consistent  with  Whitehead's  assertion  that  "the  characteristic  laws  of  inor- 
ganic matter  are  mainly  the  statistical  averages  resulting  from  confused 


2  From  P.G.  Merli,  G.F.  Missiroli,  and  G.  Pozzi ,  American  Journal  of  Physics,  Vol.44, 

No.  3,  March  1976,  Fig.  1,  pg  306.  Image  Source:  http://skullsinthestars. files. wordpress. 

com/2009/03/pozzidoubleslit.jpg.  Captions  are  my  own. 
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aggregates"  (110).   Results  of  other  quantum  mechanical  experiments  like- 
wise confirm  that  physics  can  only  make  statistical  predictions  when  dealing 
with  particles  that  exhibit  quantum  behavior  (commonly  called  quantons;. 
The  behavior  of  the  large  group  is  consistent  with  the  prediction  made  by 
a  wave  model  of  light,  no  matter  how  much  of  a  confused  aggregate  it  may 
be.  However,  this  pattern  presents  a  problem.   Light  appears  to  be  made  of 
tiny  particles,  as  shown  by  the  small  dots  of  light  seen  by  the  detectors.   Fur- 
thermore, the  individual  particles  should  not  be  interacting  with  each  other, 
which  appears  to  be  the  case  in  the  final  detected  pattern  in  the  third  set  of 
images.  In  other  words,  at  its  base  level,  matter  and  energy  seem  to  behave 
in  aggregates.  Even  particles  that  should  not  have  any  way  of  exchanging 
information  are  behaving  as  if  they  do.  This  apparent  interaction  falls  in  line 
with  Whitehead's  metaphysical  statements  about  all  events  being  influenced 
by  all  other  events  (Whitehead  79). 

Furthermore,  evidence  from  experiments  supporting  quantum  theory 
seems  to  confirm  Whiteheadis  ideas  about  "creativeness"  in  nature  (111). 
The  above  experiment  shows  that  each  photon  exhibits  a  degree  of  novelty 
—  what  Whitehead  seems  to  mean  by  creativity  —  despite  the  fact  that  the  ag- 
gregate obeys  a  statistical  prediction.  Another  situation  that  demonstrates 
this  degree  of  freedom  is  the  Stern-Gerlach  (SG)  experiment.  The  techni- 
cal specifications  of  this  experiment  are  far  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper; 
however,  the  results  can  be  easily  interpreted  without  too  lengthy  an  expla- 
nation.  Electrons  have  a  property  called  spin.  Their  spin  is  always  partially 
aligned  or  partially  antialigned  with  a  given  axis  —  again,  details  are  not 
important.  An  SG  device  allows  for  the  determination  of  this  alignment 
or  antialignment.   In  the  first  diagram3  (Q5.5,  as  labeled  by  Moore)  shown 
below,  the  first  device  in  determines  the  alignment  of  electrons'  spin  with  the 
z-axis  and  only  allows  through  those  that  show  a  positive  alignment.  The 
second  device  shows  that  if  we  measure  alignment  with  an  axis  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  first,  there  is  a  50%  chance  that  the  alignment  with  be  positive  or 
negative  for  the  second  axis.   However,  it  is  not  possible  to  predict  the  align- 
ment of  any  one  electron.  We  only  see  the  statistical  average  of  50%  after 
measuring  several  electrons  (Moore  86-87). 

3  From  Moore,  Thomas  A.  Six  Ideas  that  Shaped  Physics,  Unit  Q  2  ed.  87-88. 
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The  second  set  of  diagrams  (Q5.6)  shows  that  the  devices  themselves 
are  not  simply  assigning  random  alignments  to  the  electrons.  There  experi- 
ment is  self-consistent.    The  final  set  of  diagrams  (Q5.7)  shows  the  surpris- 
ing nature  of  quantons.  The  spin  alignment  of  a  set  of  electrons  is  first 
determined  by  one  device,  which  allows  through  only  those  that  are  positive- 
ly aligned.  The  second  device  determines  the  spin  alignment  along  an  axis 
perpendicular  to  the  first.  The  electrons  are  then  sent  through  a  duplicate 
of  the  first  device.   Since  the  first  device  assures  the  experiment  only  consid- 
ers electrons  aligned  with  a  given  axis,  and  does  the  same  for  another  axis, 
the  electrons  should  show  only  a  positive  alignment  with  the  first  axis  (i.e., 
100%  coming  out  of  the  positive  channel)  when  sent  back  through.  Do  not 
dismiss  this  point.  The  electrons  should  only  be  coming  out  of  the  positive 
channel  for  the  final  device  in  (a).   However,  this  is  not  what  happens. 
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Figure  Q5.7 

(a)  This  figure  illustrates  that  determining  an  electron's  spin  affects  its  state.  The  intervening 
determination  of  projection  on  the  y  axis  means  that  electrons  entering  the  third  device  no 
longer  necessarily  have  their  spin  aligned  with  the  z  axis,  (b)  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  recombine 
electrons  from  the  second  device  so  that  we  cannot  determine  which  path  the  electron  followed, 
the  result  is  the  same  as  if  the  second  device  were  not  there! 
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The  electrons  are  50%  positively  aligned  and  50%  negatively 
aligned.  This  result  is  surprising  because  there  is  no  intuitive  reason  that 
measuring  the  spin  along  a  perpendicular  axis  should  affect  the  spin  along 
the  first  axis.  Admittedly,  there  could  simply  be  some  unapparent  reason. 
However,  the  experiment  shown  in  figure  (b)  virtually  dispels  this  idea.  If 
the  electrons  are  recombined  after  passing  through  the  second  machine,  so 
that  there  is  no  way  to  determine  how  a  given  electron  was  aligned  along  the 
second  axis,  the  electrons  are  all  aligned  with  the  first  axis  as  they  were  origi- 
nally. This  result  is  both  a  posteriori  counterintuitive  and  generally  surprising. 
The  electrons  should  not  have  anyway  of  knowing  whether  their  alignment 
with  a  given  axis  has  been  determined  or  could  be  known  (Moore  88-89). 
The  physical  conclusion  of  this  experiment  seems  to  be  that  by  selecting 
electrons  with  a  given  spin  alignment,  the  experimenter  destroys  an  assur- 
ance of  alignment  with  another  axis. 

There  is  no  single,  generally  accepted  conceptual  model  to  explain 
the  Stern-Gerlach  experiment.  This  is  another  issue  with  quantum  theory. 
Normally,  in  physics,  theories  can  be  broken  down  into  three  layers:  a  foun- 
dation of  experimental  data,  a  conceptual  model  to  explain  the  data,  and 
lastly  a  mathematical  model  to  describe  the  physical  phenomena  in  a  logi- 
cal way.   Quantum  theory  has  many  possible  second  layers,  but  there  is  no 
one  widely  accepted  conceptual  model.   Classical  understandings  of  physics 
rely  heavily  on  intuition  and  common  sense  based  on  experience;  however, 
quantum  theory  describes  phenomenon  that  are  not  able  to  be  experienced 
on  our  level  of  reality.  Therefore,  there  is  not  a  clear  intuitive  description  of 
quantum  Theory  but  only  a  mathematical  model  that  makes  statistical  pre- 
dictions. This  somewhat  embarrassing  fact  harkens  to  Whitehead's  critique 
that  "scientific  theory  is  outrunning  common  sense"  (114).  A  physicist  might 
suggest  that  we  simply  need  to  wait  until  more  data  is  available  and  we  will 
see  where  out  intuitions  were  lacking.  But  what  if  what  is  really  needed  is  a 
new  metaphysics? 

I  think  that  Whitehead's  metaphysics  could  bring  common  sense  to 
the  theory.  The  proposition  that  all  events  are  influenced  by  all  other  events 
brings  some  sense  to  both  the  double-slit  and  Stern-Gerlach  experiments. 
Obviously  the  photons  and  electrons  could  be  influenced  by  one  another 
and  by  the  measurements  of  the  machines  or  possibly  even  the  knowledge  of 
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observer,4  since  every  thing  is  affected  by  everything  else.  As  far  as  I  can  tell, 
recent  advancements  in  the  physical  science  only  make  Whitehead's 
metaphysics  seem  more  and  more  reasonable.  Additionally,  Whitehead  is 
making  an  argument  for  a  degree  of  freedom  —  that  is  to  say  novelty  or 
unpredictability  —  in  nature.  Both  of  these  experiments  seem  to  demon- 
strate such  freedom,  and  Whitehead's  metaphysics  makes  the  results  of  these 
experiments  not  only  reasonable  but  even  expected. 

4  This  last  phrase  violates  what  I  see  as  my  obligations  as  a  responsible  scientist,  but  I  think 
this  should  at  least  be  considered  in  light  of  the  final  SG  experiemcnt. 
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The  Pygmy  Sculpin  (Cottus paulus):  The  Habitat,  Life  History, 

and  Status  of  a  Threatened  Species  Endemic  to  Coldwater 

Spring  in  Calhoun  County,  Alabama 

by  James  Randolph 

Introduction 

The  pygmy  sculpin  (Cottus  paulus)  remains  one  of  the  most  imperiled 
fishes  in  the  southeastern  United  States  despite  the  protection  it  has  received 
from  its  designation  as  a  threatened  species  under  the  Endangered  Species 
Act  of  1973  (United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  19896).  Since  the 
pygmy  sculpin  is  found  only  in  Coldwater  Spring  and  the  associated  spring 
run  in  Calhoun  County,  Alabama,  its  limited  range  increases  its  vulner- 
ability to  extinction  from  threats  to  its  habitat  and  the  Coldwater  Spring 
aquifer  (USFWS,  2009;  Southeastern  Fishes  Council,  2008).   Recognizing 
the  status  of  the  pygmy  sculpin,  the  International  Union  for  Conservation 
of  Nature  and  Natural  Resources  has  included  the  species  on  its  Red  List 
as  critically  endangered,  while  the  Southeastern  Fishes  Council  has  named 
the  pygmy  sculpin  as  one  of  the  1 2  fish  species  most  likely  to  become  extinct 
in  the  southeastern  United  States  (International  Union  for  Conservation  of 
Nature  and  Natural  Resources,  2009;  Southeastern  Fishes  Council,  2008). 
The  pygmy  sculpin  must  continue  to  receive  protection  in  order  to  ensure 
the  survival  of  the  species.  Management  decisions  are  of  critical  importance 
and  must  be  based  on  results  of  frequent  monitoring  of  the  pygmy  sculpin, 
Coldwater  Spring,  and  the  Coldwater  Spring  recharge  area.  Although  the 
pygmy  sculpin  is  a  small  fish  inhabiting  a  restricted  range,  it  reflects  the  rich- 
ness of  Alabama's  biodiversity  even  as  its  plight  demonstrates  the  need  for 
greater  public  awareness  of  the  fragility  of  our  environment. 

Williams  and  Caldwell  discovered  the  pygmy  sculpin  in  Coldwater 
Spring  in  November  1963  (Williams,  1968).  Based  on  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  the  species,  the  pygmy  sculpin  was  identified  as  a  member 
of  the  Cottus  bairdii  species  group  (USFWS,  1991).  Williams  (1968)  proposed 
the  name  Cottus  pygmaeus  for  the  species,  selecting  the  Latin  name  pygmaeus 
due  to  the  small  size  of  this  fish  relative  to  other  species  in  the  genus.  After 
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discovering  that pygmaeus  had  been  used  in  1932  to  describe  a  subspecies, 
Cottus  qaadricornis  pygmaeus,  Williams  proposed  Cottus  paulus  as  a  replacement 
name  for  the  pygmy  sculpin.  Paulus  is  the  Latin  word  for  "little"  (Williams, 
2000). 

Description 

Williams  (1968)  described  the  pygmy  sculpin  based  on  244  specimens 
taken  in  Coldwater  Spring  and  the  spring  run.  The  smallest  known  species 
of  Cottus  in  North  America,  the  pygmy  sculpin  rarely  exceeds  45  millimeters 
in  total  length  and  is  characterized  by  a  large  and  wide  head,  a  moderately 
robust  body,  an  incomplete  lateral  line,  and  a  connection  between  its  spiny 
and  soft  dorsal  fins  (USFWS,  2000;  Williams,  2000;  Mirarchi  et  aL,  2004). 
The  3  dorsal  saddles  are  pinkish  to  creamy  white,  while  the  body  color  of 
this  highly  camouflaged  sculpin  varies  with  the  breeding  condition,  sex,  and 
maturity  of  the  individual.  Juveniles  have  a  black  head  and  a  grayish  black 
body  (Mettee  et  aL,  1996;  Mirarchi,  2004;  USFWS,  1991).  Adult  females 
are  usually  light  brown  to  grayish  brown,  with  the  fins  of  a  breeding  female 
assuming  a  cloudy  appearance.  While  the  body  and  fins  of  a  nonbreeding 
male  are  typically  darker  than  the  body  and  fins  of  a  female,  the  body  of  a 
breeding  male  is  suffused  with  a  black  pigment  and  is  further  distinguished 
by  the  reddish-orange  margin  of  the  spinous  dorsal  fin  (Williams,  1968). 

Habitat 

Coldwater  Spring,  the  largest  spring  in  Calhoun  County,  rushes  out 
from  under  a  mound  of  massive  conglomerate  at  the  southwestern  side 
of  Coldwater  Mountain  (McCaleb,  1973).  The  springhead  of  Coldwater 
Spring  has  been  impounded  to  form  a  pool  of  approximately  1.2  acres  that 
has  concrete  sides  and  a  depth  ranging  from  5  centimeters  to  over  2  meters 
(Boschung  and  Mayden,  2004;  Johnston,  2001).  The  Anniston  Water  Works 
and  Sewer  Board,  which  owns  the  area  encompassing  the  range  of  the 
pygmy  sculpin,  withdraws  approximately  12.5  million  gallons  of  water  a  day 
out  of  the  32  million  gallons  discharged  by  the  spring  daily  (USFWS,  2008). 
Water  in  the  spring  not  used  for  the  public  water  supply  flows  over  a  weir 
into  the  spring  run,  which  is  approximately  152  meters  long,  up  to  18  meters 
wide,  and  5  to  60  centimeters  deep  Johnston,  2001;  USFWS,  2000).  The 
spring  run  joins  Dry  Creek  to  form  Coldwater  Creek,  a  tributary  of  Choc- 
colocco  Creek  in  the  Coosa  River  Basin  (USFWS,  2009). 
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Coldwater  Spring  flows  from  the  Jacksonville  Thrust  Fault  Complex 
in  the  Weisner  Formation  of  the  Valley  and  Ridge  Physiographic 
Province  (USFWS,  2008).  To  determine  the  source  and  age  of  the  water  in 
the  springs  associated  with  the  Jacksonville  Thrust  Fault  Complex,  ground- 
water samples  were  collected  from  6  springs  and  1 5  wells  from  November 
2001  through  January  2003.  This  study  by  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  concluded  that  the  source  of  water  for  Coldwater  Spring  is  a  deep, 
regional  aquifer  and  that  the  estimated  age  of  water  from  the  spring  ranges 
from  15  to  22  years.   In  findings  that  were  encouraging  for  the  preservation 
of  the  pygmy  sculpin's  habitat,  the  study  found  that  Coldwater  Spring  has  a 
relatively  low  variability  of  flow  (approximately  75  percent)  and  a  fairly  long 
lag  time  (6  months)  between  drought  and  changes  in  discharge  (Robinson, 
2004). 

The  water  in  Coldwater  Spring  is  colorless  and  remains  clear  year- 
round,  even  after  heavy  rains  (Mettee  et  al,  1996;  McCaleb,  1973).  The 
water  temperature  is  quite  constant,  ranging  from  16°  to  18°C  (Boschung 
and  Mayden,  2004).   In  2008,  the  Anniston  Water  Works  and  Sewer  Board 
stated  in  its  annual  report  that  all  water  samples  tested  from  Coldwater 
Spring  were  below  the  maximum  contaminant  level.  Among  the  categories 
of  contaminants  tested  were  primary  and  secondary  inorganic  substances 
(including  fluoride,  sulfate,  chloride,  and  zinc),  regulated  volatile  chemicals 
(trichloroethylene  and  cis-12-dichloroethylene),  arsenic,  lead,  and  copper 
(Anniston  Water  Works  and  Sewer  Board,  2008). 

The  substrate  of  Coldwater  Spring  and  the  spring  run  consists  of 
patches  of  gravel/cobble,  sand,  and  vegetation  that  provide  a  habitat  for 
a  variety  of  plant  and  animal  species.  The  gravel/cobble  substrate  domi- 
nates in  shallow  areas  that  have  the  highest  water  velocity;  sand  substrate  is 
characteristic  of  relatively  deep  areas  that  have  a  lower  water  velocity;  and 
vegetation  substrate  thrives  in  the  deepest  areas  with  the  lowest  water  veloc- 
ity Johnston,  2001).   Plants  in  the  spring  include  species  of  water  milfoil 
{Myriophyllum  sp.),  coontail  [Ceratophyllum  sp.),  and  aquatic  mosses  (Fontinalis 
sp.  and  Fissidens  sp.),  while  watercress  {Nasturtium  officinale)  grows  along  the 
edges  of  the  spring  run  (Stiles,  2002;  McCaleb,  1973).  In  addition  to  the 
pygmy  sculpin,  which  is  the  most  abundant  fish  species  in  Coldwater  Spring, 
other  fish  species  in  the  spring  include  the  least  brook  lamprey  {Lampetra 
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aepypterd),  chain  pickerel  (Esox  niger),  central  stoneroller  (Campostoma  anomalum), 
and  largemouth  bass  (Micropterus  salmoides).  Other  vertebrates  in  Coldwater 
Spring  include  ostracods,  isopods,  gastropods,  and  amphipods  (NatureServe, 
2009). 

Life  History 

Relatively  few  studies  have  been  conducted  on  aspects  of  the  life  his- 
tory of  the  pygmy  sculpin.   In  the  most  thorough  study  of  the  life  history 
of  the  species,  McCaleb  (1973)  researched  the  seasonal  food  habits  and 
reproduction  patterns  of  the  pygmy  sculpin  from  October  1970  through 
March  1972.  McCaleb  found  that  important  foods  for  the  pygmy  sculpin 
are  isopods,  amphipods,  caddis  flies,  gastropods,  chironomids,  and  ostracods. 
While  isopods  are  the  most  important  food  throughout  the  year,  the  pygmy 
sculpin  increases  consumption  of  amphipods  during  summer  and  of  gas- 
tropods during  winter.  McCaleb  also  found  that  the  pygmy  sculpin  spawns 
throughout  the  year,  with  a  peak  from  April  through  August,  and  lays  pale 
yellow  to  orange  eggs  in  small  clumps  on  the  underside  of  bricks  and  rocks. 
More  than  one  female  may  deposit  eggs  in  a  nest,  which  may  contain  over 
200  eggs  (McCaleb,  1973). 

Johnston  (2001)  furthered  understanding  of  the  reproductive  behavior 
of  the  pygmy  sculpin  through  a  study  of  nest  site  selection.   In  addition  to 
observations  of  natural  nests  in  the  cobble/gravel  substrate  in  the  spring- 
pool  and  spring  run,  she  established  and  monitored  nest  sites  of  artificial 
substrate  (small  flower  pots  cut  in  half  and  tiles)  in  4  microhabitats:  vegeta- 
tion substrate  in  the  spring  pool,  sand  substrate  in  the  spring  pool,  cobble/ 
gravel  substrate  in  the  spring  pool,  and  gravel/cobble  substrate  in  the  spring 
run.  Although  the  pygmy  sculpin  did  not  use  artificial  substrate  when 
natural  nest  substrate  was  available,  Johnston  found  that  the  species  readily 
used  artificial  substrate  (especially  tiles)  in  the  spring  run. where  natural  nest 
substrate  was  less  obtainable.   She  also  observed  that  predominant  nesting 
activity  occurred  in  areas  of  relatively  swift  water  with  cobble  and  gravel 
substrate  Johnston,  2001). 

In  additional  studies  of  pygmy  sculpin  reproduction,  Johnston  built  on 
the  observations  of  McCaleb  (1973)  that  males  guard  pygmy  sculpin  eggs 
until  hatching.   In  a  study  involving  observations  of  27  nests,  Johnston  (2000^ 
found  that  males  abandoned  1 0  nests  and  that  new  males  (allopaternal 
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males)  took  over  the  nests.  Allopaternal  males  consumed  entire  clutches  of 
eggs  in  4  of  these  1 0  nests.  As  she  noted,  further  investigation  is  needed  of 
the  dynamics  of  allopaternal  care  in  this  species  (Johnston,  2000).  Johnston 
(2009)  has  also  studied  predation  of  pygmy  sculpin  eggs  by  crayfish  [Cambarus 
latimanus).  In  this  investigation,  she  established  4  types  of  field  enclosures 
within  the  spring  run:  a  clutch  of  eggs  only,  a  parental  male  pygmy  sculpin 
and  his  clutch,  a  crayfish  and  a  clutch  of  pygmy  sculpin  eggs,  and  a  crayfish 
together  with  a  parental  male  pygmy  sculpin  and  his  clutch.   She  found  that 
crayfish  and  parental  male  pygmy  sculpins  ate  pygmy  sculpin  eggs.  Ad- 
ditional studies,  therefore,  should  monitor  this  predation,  especially  given 
the  necessity  of  understanding  competitive  interactions  in  making  informed 
management  decisions  for  the  pygmy  sculpin  (Johnston,  2009). 

In  a  study  of  the  habitat  requirements  of  the  pygmy  sculpin,  Stiles 
(2002)  observed  the  3  main  habitat  areas  of  the  species:  rock,  sand,  and 
vegetation.   He  found  that  after  pygmy  sculpins  hatched  in  rocky  areas,  most 
of  them  moved  to  an  area  of  moss  [Fontinalis  sp.  and  Fissidens  sp.)  before 
relocating  as  young  adults  to  an  area  of  milfoil  (Myriophyllum  sp.)  and  coontail 
{Ceratophyllum  sp.).  The  lowest  population  densities  of  pygmy  sculpins  were  in 
rocky  and  sandy  areas  (Stiles,  2002). 

Population  Studies 

Sizemore  and  Howell  (1990)  conducted  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
fish  fauna  inhabiting  the  springs  and  spring-fed  creeks  of  Calhoun  County. 
Of  the  71  collections  made  between  May  1986  and  February  1987,  the 
pygmy  sculpin  was  only  found  at  Coldwater  Spring.  Although  pygmy  scul- 
pins were  relatively  abundant  in  Coldwater  Spring  and  in  the  spring  run 
for  approximately  1 00  meters  downstream,  no  pygmy  sculpins  were  found 
beyond  the  confluence  of  the  spring  run  with  Dry  Creek,  a  stream  that  has 
been  visibly  polluted  (Sizemore  and  Howell,  1990;  USFWS,  2009).  These 
observations  led  to  the  probable  conclusion  that  pollutants  and  warmer  tem- 
peratures in  Dry  Creek  stopped  the  downstream  advancement  of  the  pygmy 
sculpin  (Sizemore  and  Howell,  1990).  In  a  study  of  the  population  size  of 
the  pygmy  sculpin  conducted  from  June  1997  through  February  1999,.  Stiles 
(2002)  found  that  the  population  ranged  from  8,499  to  23,751  in  the  spring 
pool  and  from  1,791  to  4,995  in  the  spring  run. 
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Listing  as  a  Threatened  Species 

In  1989,  the  USFVVS  listed  the  pygmy  sculpin  as  a  threatened  species 
under  the  Endangered  Species  Act,  citing  the  restricted  range  of  the  species 
and  the  water  contamination  affecting  Coldwater  Spring  as  primary  con- 
cerns (USFWS,  1989a).   Groundwater  pollution  was  a  major  consideration, 
as  water  sampling  revealed  chlorinated  hydrocarbons  in  groundwater  at  the 
nearby  Anniston  Army  Depot.  Water  testing  also  indicated  that  trichloro- 
ethylene  was  present  in  test  wells  at  the  Depot  in  strong  concentrations  (up 
to  120,000  parts  per  billion)  and  in  small  concentrations  (up  to  3.4  parts 
per  billion)  in  Coldwater  Spring.   Furthermore,  the  Depot  was  discharging 
hexavalent  chromium  into  Dry  Creek  (USFWS,  1989a;  USFWS,  2000;. 

The  USFWS  initially  proposed  listing  the  pygmy  sculpin  as  endangered 
in  November  1977,  but  this  effort  encountered  multiple  obstacles.  The 
Anniston  Water  Works  and  Sewer  Board  contended  that  insufficient  data 
existed  to  justify  the  listing,  while  Governor  George  Wallace  voiced  concern 
over  listing  procedures.   Other  arguments  held  that  pygmy  sculpin  popula- 
tions would  likely  be  found  outside  Coldwater  Spring  and  that  the  listing 
could  lead  to  adverse  economic  consequences  and  the  loss  of  the  spring  as 
Anniston's  water  supply.   Public  meetings  in  Birmingham  and  Anni 
ston  provided  forums  for  these  worries.   Faced  with  such  opposition,  the  US- 
FWS suspended  efforts  to  list  the  pygmy  sculpin  (USFWS,  1989b).  Twelve 
years  later,  however,  the  USFWS  succeeded  in  listing  the  pygmy  sculpin  as  a 
threatened  species  -  as  opposed  to  an  endangered  species  -  after  concluding 
that  the  pygmy  sculpin  confronted  persistent  threats  posing  risk  of  extinction 
but  was  in  no  imminent  danger  (USFWS,  1989a). 

Recovery  Plan 

In  1991,  the  USFWS  approved  a  recovery  plan  for  the  pygmy  sculpin 
that  sought  to  address  threats  to  the  species  with  the  goals  of  preventing  the 
pygmy  sculpin  from  becoming  endangered  and  of  achieving  the  delisting 
of  the  species  from  threatened  status.  To  accomplish  these  objectives,  the 
recovery  plan  emphasized  monitoring  the  pygmy  sculpin  population  and  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  sub-surface  water  in  the  Coldwater  Spring  recharge 
area.  The  recovery  plan  also  stipulated  that  the  feasibility  of  establishing 
pygmy  sculpin  populations  outside  the  Coldwater  Spring  recharge  area 
should  be  determined  by  surveying  springs  in  the  Coosa  River  Basin  to 
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identify  possible  transplant  sites.  In  addition,  the  plan  suggested  that  con- 
structing a  low  weir  in  the  spring  run,  similar  to  the  weir  in  the  spring  pool 
where  greater  numbers  of  pygmy  sculpins  are  found,  could  help  increase  the 
pygmy  sculpin  population  in  the  spring  run.  Due  to  the  susceptibility  of  the 
pygmy  sculpin  to  ecological  disturbances,  the  recovery  plan  recommended 
the  development  of  an  emergency  rescue  plan  for  the  pygmy  sculpin  in  the 
event  Coldwater  Spring  should  become  an  unsuitable  habitat  (USFWS, 
1991). 

Measures  have  been  implemented  to  protect  the  pygmy  sculpin. 
Groundwater  is  monitored,  and  the  Anniston  Army  Depot  continues  to  in- 
vestigate methods  to  remove  trichloroethylene  and  other  contaminants  from 
the  aquifer  under  the  Depot  (Johnston,  2008;  USFWS,  2008).  The  Anniston 
Water  Works  and  Sewer  Board  maintains  an  agreement  with  the  USFWS 
to  guarantee  a  minimum  spring  flow  of  1.9  million  gallons  a  day  out  of 
the  total  daily  volume  of  32  million  gallons  (Mirarchi  et  al.,  2004).   Other 
measures  to  protect  the  pygmy  sculpin  have  centered  on  securing  land  sur- 
rounding Coldwater  Spring  for  conservation:  the  Anniston  Water  Works  and 
Sewer  Board  has  purchased  250  acres  in  the  spring  recharge  area,  and  the 
Alabama  Forever  Wild  program  has  obtained  over  4,000  acres  on  Coldwater 
Mountain,  which  comprises  the  western  border  of  Coldwater  Spring  (US- 
FWS, 2008;  Alabama  Department  of  Conservation  and  Natural  Resources, 
2008). 

In  addition  to  its  responsibility  to  monitor  the  water  quality  of  the 
spring,  the  Anniston  Water  Works  and  Sewer  Board  must  take  no  action 
that  could  potentially  endanger  the  pygmy  sculpin.  This  policy  has  led  to 
bureaucratic  tangles.  To  comply  with  regulations  issued  by  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  (EPA)  in  1 990  on  surface  water  used  for  drinking 
purposes,  the  water  board  proposed  a  $2  million  plan  to  cover  Coldwater 
Spring  (Reilly,  1990;  Coe,  1994).  The  USFWS,  however,  rejected  this  pro- 
posal because  it  would  have  adversely  affected  the  food  chain  of  the  pygmy 
sculpin  (Reilly,  1991).  As  an  alternate  means  to  meet  EPA  requirements,  the 
water  board  decided  to  build  a  2  million  gallon  contact  basin  to  chlorinate 
the  spring  water,  but  this  project  led  to  a  legal  dispute  with  the  Alabama 
Department  of  Transportation  which  had  planned  to  construct  a  portion  of 
a  highway  on  the  site  chosen  for  the  contact  basin  (Jarrell,  1999;  Coe,  1994). 
In  a  settlement  reached  in  1996,  the  water  board  agreed  to  move  the 
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location  of  the  contact  basin,  while  the  transportation  department  agreed 
to  help  pay  for  the  basin  (Bluemink,  1999).  The  water  board  also  has  had 
to  consider  the  pygmy  sculpin  when  making  other  improvements  at  its  water 
treatment  facility.  Filtration  pumps,  for  example,  were  designed  with  a  de- 
gree of  suction  that  would  not  trap  the  fish  against  the  screen  (Jarrell,  1 999;. 
In  total,  the  water  board  spent  $  1 1  million  in  water  treatment  plant  renova- 
tions completed  in  1998,  improvements  that  would  have  cost  $1  million  if 
preservation  of  the  pygmy  sculpin  had  not  been  a  priority  (Lyman,  2005;. 

In  2008,  the  USFWS  released  a  5-Year  Review  of  the  Pygmy  Sculpin 
Recovery  Plan  which  concluded  that  the  pygmy  sculpin  population  has  not 
experienced  major  change  despite  the  persistence  of  threats  to  the  species. 
Groundwater  degradation  poses  the  greatest  potential  danger  to  the  pygmy 
sculpin,  as  the  aquifer  that  supplies  Coldwater  Spring  is  vulnerable  to  point 
source  and  non-point  source  pollution,  urbanization,  and  changes  in  water- 
shed geomorphology.  Although  some  protection  has  been  secured  for  the 
immediate  recharge  area,  insufficient  protection  has  been  obtained  for  most 
of  the  90-square  mile  recharge  area.  This  large  area  contains  numerous  po- 
tential contamination  sources,  including  the  cities  of  Anniston,  Jacksonville, 
and  Oxford,  as  well  as  the  Anniston  Army  Depot,  at  least  one  landfill,  and 
the  site  of  the  former  Fort  McGlellan  (USFWS,  2008;  USFWS,  1989«).  In 
addition  to  contaminants  such  as  chlorinated  hydrocarbons  and  trichloroeth- 
ylene  that  remain  in  the  groundwater  at  the  Anniston  Army  Depot,  surface 
water  contamination  poses  problems  since  runoff  from  the  Depot  flows  into 
Dry  Creek  (USFWS,  2008). 

The  5-Year  Review  proposed  no  change  in  the  status  of  the  pygmy 
sculpin  based  on  the  conclusion  that  the  species  and  its  habitat  have  re- 
mained stable  since  this  fish  was  designated  as  threatened  in  1989.  The 
pygmy  sculpin,  however,  remains  imperiled  since  any  species  with  such  a  lim- 
ited range  is  vulnerable  to  extinction  from  chance  events.  Moreover,  popu- 
lation trends  of  the  species  have  not  been  adequately  studied,  the  proposed 
weir  in  the  spring  run  has  not  been  constructed,  and  surveys  have  found  no 
springs  sufficiently  similar  to  Coldwater  Spring  to  support  a  pygmy  sculpin 
population  (USFWS,  2008).  An  emergency  rescue  plan,  however  basic,  has 
been  developed  that  entails  scooping  some  pygmy  sculpins  from  the  spring 
and  placing  them  in  coolers  until  biologists  arrive  to  assess  the  situation 

Bluemink,  1999).   Property  adjacent  to  Coldwater  Spring  has  also  been 
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chosen  for  the  placement  of  pygmy  sculpins  in  emergencies  (USFWS,  2008). 

Conclusion 
Preservation  of  the  pygmy  sculpin  in  Coldwater  Spring  and  the 
spring  run  is  vital,  especially  since  numerous  attempts  to  find  additional 
populations  of  the  pygmy  sculpin  within  the  Coosa  River  Basin  Watershed 
have  been  unsuccessful.  The  unlikelihood  of  discovering  additional  popula- 
tions, together  with  the  lack  of  success  in  finding  suitable  transplant  sites, 
adds  to  the  urgency  of  protecting  this  species  (Southeastern  Fishes  Council, 
2008;  USFWS,  2008).  As  the  5-Year  Review  indicated,  further  measures  are 
needed  to  protect  the  groundwater  in  the  spring  recharge  area  and  to  ad- 
dress surface  water  contamination  (USFWS,  2008).   Studies  are  also  needed 
to  assess  threats  to  the  species  from  competition  and  predation.  Johnston 
(2009)  found  that  crayfish  (Cambarus  latimanus)  eat  pygmy  sculpin  eggs;  ad- 
ditional studies  could  focus  on  other  species  which  may  prey  on  the  pygmy 
sculpin,  including  the  banded  sculpin  [Coitus  carolinea),  chain  pickerel  (Esox 
niger),  and  water  snake  (Matrix  sipedon)  (Johnston,  2008;  Stiles,  2002;  McCa- 
leb,  1973).  These  anthropogenic  and  natural  threats  to  the  pygmy  sculpin 
reveal  the  need  for  government  agencies,  corporations,  and  citizens  to  work 
together  to  ensure  the  survival  of  the  species.   Indeed,  environmental  vigi- 
lance, coupled  with  increased  public  awareness  of  the  pygmy  sculpin,  can 
help  preserve  the  species  and  the  biodiversity  of  Alabama. 
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Asian  Values:Reasonable  Rejection  of  Universality  or 
Strategic  Construction  of  Authority 

by  Kathleen  Smith 

"All  human  rights  are  universal,  indivisible  and  interdependent  and  interrelated.  The 
international  community  must  treat  human  rights  globally  in  a  fair  and  equal  manner,  on 
the  same  footing,  and  with  the  same  emphasis  [....]  it  is  the  duty  of  States,  regardless  of 
their  political,  economic  and  cultural  systems,  to  promote  and  protect  all  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms"  (VIENNA  DECLARATION  AND  PROGRAMME  OF  AC- 
TION). 

"The  West  will  have  to  accept  that  no  universal  consensus  may  be  possible  and  that  states 

can  legitimately  agree  to  disagree  without  being  guilty  of  sinister  designs  or  bad  faith. 

Trying  to  impose  pet  Western  definitions  of  freedom'  and  'democracy'  is  an  incitement  to 

destructive  conflict,  best  foregone  in  the  interests  of  promoting  human  rights" 

(Kausikan  40). 

Globalization  spurred  interaction  and  integration.  With  advanc- 
ing technology  prompting  expanded  communication  and  transportation, 
societies  have  necessarily  established  closer  contact  in  the  varied  contexts  of 
economics,  politics,  and  cultural  tradition.  Within  this,  national  and  regional 
economies  become  more  intimately  linked  as  goods  and  services  are  progres- 
sively mobilized;  intergovernmental  organizations  extend  political  activity 
beyond  national  borders;  and  societal  traditions  and  norms  are  exposed  to 
competition  and  criticism.   In  the  1990s,  this  cultural  antagonism  prolifer- 
ated in  the  region  of  Southeast  Asia,  spurred  by  a  revived  Western  emphasis 
on  the  universality  of  human  rights.   Leaders  of  numerous  Asian  nations 
promoted  a  challenging  view  of  human  rights  based  on  situational  particu- 
larity constructed  from  a  nation's  tradition,  history,  and  necessarily  unique 
value  sets.  An  examination  of  the  key  elements  and  participants  in  this 
debate  affirms  the  existence  of  a  seemingly  distinct  set  of  Asian  values  but 
denies  the  supposition  of  them  a  justifiable  role  in  an  appeal  to  any  proposed 
ascendancy  of  cultural  relativism  concerning  human  rights.   However,  the 
same  assessment  suggests  the  need  for  a  more  dialogic-centered  construct  to 
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achieve  a  universally  accepted  and,  thereby,  more  effective  articulation  and 
implementation  of  them  as  incontrovertible  human  rights. 
THE  PROMOTION  OF  UNIVERSAL  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

The  early  twentieth  century,  laden  with  civil  upheavals  and  other 
violence  such  as  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  and  World  War  I,  heightened 
awareness  of  mass  human  suffering.   Culminating  in  the  sweeping  horrors 
of  World  War  II  and  the  subsequent  determination  to  wholly  eliminate 
such  gross  abuses,  this  period  led  to  a  demand  for  a  substantive  interna- 
tional response  (Lauren  2-3).   On  June  26,  1945,  a  preliminary  reaction  was 
put  forth:  the  creation  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  "with  specific 
provisions  declaring  that  human  rights  henceforth  would  be  a  matter  of 
international  responsibility"  (Lauren  3).  From  this,  individuals,  organiza- 
tions, and  eventually  the  U.N.  Commission  on  Human  Rights  worked  to 
define  and  describe  human  rights  more  extensively.   In  1948,  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  met  in  Paris  to  debate  what  would  become  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  Despite  extensive  scrutiny,  philo- 
sophical reflection,  and  heated  debate,  the  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
was  passed  on  December  10,  1948  with  a  final  vote  of  forty-eight  in  favor, 
none  opposed,  and  eight  abstentions,  demonstrating  a  basic,  but  relatively 
widespread  acceptance  of  the  unprecedented  promotion  of  universal  rights 
(Lauren  236-7).   For  years  following  this,  debate  continued.  Nations  acted  in 
accordance  with,  developed  ambiguity  to  allow  escape  from,  or  even  overtly 
denied  the  legitimacy  of  the  twenty-nine  tenets  that  followed  from  the  first: 
"All  human  beings  are  born  free  and  equal  in  dignity  and  rights.  They  are 
endowed  with  reason  and  conscience  and  should  act  towards  one  another  in 
a  spirit  of  brotherhood"  (Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights). 

Before  the  late  1 980s,  due  to  a  worldwide  preoccupation  with  defend- 
ing or  defeating  communism,  the  nations  of  Southeast  Asia  remained  rela- 
tively quiet  participants  in  the  general  human  rights  debate.   However,  after 
the  threat  of  communism  receded,  and  it  no  longer  exclusively  and  exhaus- 
tively defined  the  international  relations  of  the  United  States,  various  human 
rights  abuses  in  Southeast  Asia  were  brought  to  the  forefront  of  the  discus- 
sion.  Kausikan  explains,  "An  additional  factor  affecting  the  prominence  of 
human  rights  is  that  Western  governments  need  no  longer  be  constrained  in 
their  efforts  to  advance  their  fundamental  values  for  fear  of  driving  countries 
into  Moscow's  arms"  (27);  and,  in  the  early  1990s,  international  scrutiny  of 
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the  region  did  increase.  The  interregional  meetings  with  the  European 
Union  in  1990-1992,  in  particular,  alerted  many  Asian  leaders  in  the  re- 
gion to  this  shift,  and  they  "realized  that  the  European  Community  would 
become  more  intrusive  about  human  rights  violations  and  the  lack  of  de- 
mocracy within  its  territory"  ("Human  Rights"  375).  Thus,  in  preparation 
for  the  World  Conference  on  Human  Rights  in  June,  1993  in  Vienna,  the 
ensuing  national  and  regional  posturing  and  debate  heightened. 
THE  RESPONSE  FROM  ASIA 

Prior  to  the  World  Conference  on  Human  Rights,  many  nations  in 
the  region  began  to  express  confident  dissent,  formulating  their  stance  on 
this  issue  in  their  Final  Declaration  of  the  Regional  Meeting  for  Asia  of  The  World 
Conference  on  Human  Rights:  "while  human  rights  are  universal  in  nature,  they 
must  be  considered  .  .  .  bearing  in  mind  the  significance  of  national  and 
regional  particularities  and  various  historical,  cultural  and  religious  back- 
grounds" (Final  Declaration  of  the  Regional  Meeting).  The  Asian  nations 
thus  joined  the  Conference  resolute,  working  to  demonstrate  regional  ability 
and  to  avoid  further  subjugation  to  external  forces,  and,  as  a  result,  asserted 
adequate  influence  to  ensure  that  the  "Vienna  declaration  contained  no 
explicit  endorsement  of  the  rights  to  freedom  of  speech,  the  press,  assem- 
bly, and  religion,  and  was  thus  in  many  respects  weaker  than  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights"  (Huntington  196).   Later  that  year,  in  a 
noteworthy  explication  of  the  issue,  in  general,  and  the  region's  position, 
in  particular,  they  collectively  asserted  that  "[t]he  West  will  have  to  accept 
that  no  universal  consensus  may  be  possible  and  that  states  can  legitimately 
agree  to  disagree  without  being  guilty  of  sinister  designs  or  bad  faith.  Try- 
ing to  impose  pet  Western  definitions  of  'freedom'  and  'democracy'  is  an 
incitement  to  destructive  conflict,  best  foregone  in  the  interests  of  promoting 
human  rights"  (Kausikan  40).  Throughout  the  year,  Southeast  Asia  suc- 
cessfully introduced  and  promoted  a  culturally  relative  definition  of  human 
rights  and  audaciously  entered  an  ongoing  discursive  interaction  over  them. 
To  accurately  examine  the  significance  of  this  regional  position  on  the  issue 
of  human  rights  in  this  and  later  years,  their  responses  must  be  seen  as  part 
of  a  greater  context  of  growing  regional  identity  and  solidarity,  effective 
leadership,  and  economic  success. 
Association  of  Southeast  Asian  Nations 

In  an  early  demonstration  of  regional  collaboration,  five  regional 
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powers  established  the  Association  of  Southeast  Asian  Nations  (ASEAN)  on 
August  8,  1967.  The  founding  members,  Indonesia,  Malaysia,  Singapore, 
the  Philippines,  and  Thailand,  claimed  a  stated  aim  of  facilitating  regional 
cooperation  in  economic,  social,  cultural,  technical,  educational,  and  other 
fields;  they  also  encouraged  regional  peace  and  stability  through  participa- 
tion in  the  organization  (ASEAN  Secretariat).  As  other  nations  joined,  dia- 
logue expanded  and  a  stronger,  more  faceted  regional  identity  formed.   Par- 
ticularly in  recent  years,  ASEAN  has  provided  a  mechanism  through  which 
Southeast  Asian  leaders  tout  cultural  relativism  in  the  name  of  maintaining 
traditional  Asian  values,  garner  intraregional  support  for  their  defense,  and 
mount  opposition  to  universality.  To  do  this,  member  nations  formed  and 
appealed  to  "an  ideational  and  normative  pool  of  norms,  rules  of  conduct, 
beliefs,  perceptions  and  meaning  around  which  ASEAN's  regional,  interre- 
gional and  international  conduct,  visions  and  integration  strategies  evolve" 
(Human  Rights  389). 
Asian  Values  Defined 

Although  in  such  a  large,  diverse  region  it  is  difficult  to  legitimately 
isolate  and  identify  qualities  so  inherent  in  the  culture  as  to  qualify  them  as 
regional  values,  Amartya  Sen  acknowledges  that  "  [i]  n  any  age  and  social 
climate,  there  are  some  sweeping  beliefs  that  seem  to  command  respect  as 
a  kind  of  general  rule — like  a  "default"  setting  in  a  computer  program"  (5). 
Accordingly,  a  construct  of  cultural  identifiers  have  been  designated  as  Asian 
in  both  the  rhetoric  of  regional  leaders  and  the  in  academic  examination 
of  the  region.   In  his  consideration  of  Asian  values,  Sheridan  cites  Malay- 
sia's leader  Mahathir  Mohamad:  "Asian  stoicism,  diligence,  family  loyalty, 
community  orientation,  respect  for  authority,  law  and  order  and  orthodoxy 
-  these  are  the  strong  values  which  pulled  Asians  through  years  of  foreign 
oppression  and  helped  rebuild  their  societies"  (Sheridan  104).  Emphasiz- 
ing similar  themes  and  substantiating  Mahathir's  claim,  Tamaki  outlines  a 
proposed  set  of  Asian  principles,  appealing  to  a  foundation  in  Confucian- 
ism and  explaining  that  the  value  structure  considers  that  the  Tocal  point  of 
social  organization  and  loyalty  is  neither  the  state  nor  the  individual  but  the 
family"  and,  beyond  that,  "places  the  interests  of  community  above  those  of 
individuals,  effectively  discouraging  individual  initiative,  deferring  authority 
to  the  government  instead"  (Tamaki  288).   Similarly,  Sani  defined  the  central 
norms  of  Southeast  Asia  by  demonstrating  the  prevalence  of  "strong 
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authority,  prioritizing  the  community  over  the  individual,  and  a  strong  fam- 
ily based  society"  (Sani  111).  Furthermore,  Xiaorong  Li  explains  that  such 
values  lead  "Asian  societies  to  rank  social  and  economic  rights  and  'the  right 
to  economic  development'  over  individuals'  political  and  civil  rights"  (Li 
400),  a  sentiment  corroborated  by  Manea  who  explained  that  "economic  de- 
velopment and  the  political  and  social  stability  of  [ASEAN's]  member  states 
were  to  be  given  priority  over  principles  of  human  rights;  states'  rights  were 
put  above  human  rights"  ("How  and  Why"  35). 

It  is  the  friction  between  these  features  recognized  as  distinctively 
Asian  values  and  the  underlying  Western  tenets  on  which  universal  rights 
are  based  that  serves  as  the  cornerstone  in  the  debate  for  a  culturally  rela- 
tive definition  of  human  rights.  As  in  1993,  leaders  in  the  region  juxtaposed 
Asian  values  with  Western  values,  maintaining  that  it  was  unnecessary  to 
simply  accept  a  human  rights  construct  generated  by  Western  ideals.  Many 
ASEAN  members,  particularly  Malaysia  and  Singapore,  promoted  the  im- 
portance of  a  definition  more  relevant  to  Asian  societies. 
Defiance  in  Malaysia 

Mahathir  Mohamad  of  the  United  Malays  National  Organization 
led  Malaysia  as  Prime  Minister  from  1981  to  2003,  overseeing  its  transi- 
tion to  a  newly  industrialized  nation.  Through  this  role,  Mahathir  led  an 
outspoken  offensive  against  universal  values  including  human  rights.  While 
Malaysia  generally  respects  the  human  rights  of  its  citizens  and  has  estab- 
lished state-based  and  independent  accountability  mechanisms,  certain  areas 
consistently  fail  to  meet  universal  specifications  set  forth  by  the  international 
community  including  frequent  hindrances  to  citizens'  abilities  to  select  their 
government,  disputed  arrests  of  opposition  leaders,  and  restricted  freedom 
of  the  press  (Rodan  182-184).  Mahathir's  response  to  any  acknowledgement 
of  these  has  been  a  heightened  appeal  to  a  distinctively  Asian  identity  and 
an  open  defiance  of  Western  ideals.   For  example,  in  a  written  discussion  on 
the  future  of  his  country,  Mahathir  "rejected  universalism  of  the  Western 
liberal  notion  of  human  rights  which,  he  believed,  can  corrupt  Malaysian 
culture  and  religious  beliefs"  (Sani  111).   Out  of  this,  Mahathir  constructed 
a  two-pronged  protest:  Western  culture  leads  to  the  inevitable  denigration  of 
society,  and  human  rights  serve  as  nothing  more  than  a  mechanism  through 
which  Western  powers  can  exert  control  over  smaller  nations  such  as  Malay- 
sia.  Specifically,  Mahathir  was  "concerned  about  the  influence  of  Western 
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individualism'  (Sani  111;  emphasis  mine)  which  he  held  responsible  for  the 
failings  of  Western  society  and  its  potential  effects  on  the  values  and  tradi- 
tions of  a  Malaysian  culture  that  remained  centered  in  the  community.  Ad- 
ditionally, he  elaborated  on  his  second  supposition,  declaring,  "I  don't  know 
about  the  average  man  in  the  street  but  quite  a  few  people  who  are  in  the 
media  and  in  control  of  the  big  money  seem  to  want  to  see  these  South  East 
Asian  countries  and,  in  particular,  Malaysia  stop  trying  to  catch  up  with  their 
superiors  and  to  know  their  place"  (Sheridan  102). 

The  extent  of  Mahathir  and,  therefore,  Malaysia's  refutation  of  univer- 
sality and  resistance  to  Western  society  is  evidenced  in  the  development  and 
short-lived  success  of  the  official  human  rights  watchdog  known  as  Suhakam, 
created  in  March,  1999.  Many  thought  its  "commission  was  'testimony  to 
the  Government's  desire  to  protect  and  promote  human  rights  of  all  Malay- 
sians'" (Rodan  184).   In  its  first  annual  report,  concerns  were  detailed  about 
a  range  of  laws  that  allowed  detention  without  trial  (Rodan  186).   However, 
Suhakam  instantly  sustained  harsh  political  criticism.   Soon  after,  a  subsequent 
report  was  released  revealing  police  brutality  against  peaceful  protesters. 
However,  in  response  to  this,  "Mahathir  lambasted  the  report  as  'Western 
influenced"  (Rodan  187).   Given  this,  Suhakam  soon  faded  into  relative  obscu- 
rity. The  implementation  of  human  rights  was  accepted  as  incongruous  with 
the  values  and  priorities  of  Malaysia;  "human  rights  must  take  a  backseat" 
(Rodan  187). 
Identity  in  Singapore 

In  1959,  Lee  Kuan  Yew  led  Singapore  to  independence  in  1959  and 
remained  in  power  as  Prime  Minister  until  1990.   During  his  tenure  as  Prime 
Minister  and  in  his  subsequent  roles  as  Senior  Minister  and  Minister  Mentor, 
he  led  a  similar  crusade  against  an  acceptance  of  universal  human  rights. 
Characterizing  the  situation  in  Singapore,  a  recent  human  rights  report  stat- 
ed, "A  strong  and  robust  rule  of  law  requires  respect  for  and  protection  of 
democracy,  human  rights  —  including  freedom  of  expression  and  freedom  of 
assembly  -  and  an  independent  and  impartial  judiciary.  .  .  .  [D]espite  many 
positive  achievements,  the  Singapore  Government  is  currently  failing  to  meet 
established  international  standards  in  these  areas"  (Rodan  197).  Throughout 
Singapore's  history,  there  have  been  considerable  obstacles  for  opposition 
parties  to  develop.  Also,  the  government  has  been  condemned  for  its  use  of 
preventive  detention,  exective  influence  over  the  judiciary,  the  continued  use 
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of  caning  as  punishment,  and  various  limits  on  press  freedom.   Contrary  to 
Mahathir's  denial  of  human  rights  abuses  in  Malaysia,  a  senior  official  in 
the  Singapore  government  acknowledged  "a  misconception  that  Singapore 
officialdom  is  against  human  rights"  and  instead  maintained,  "What  we 
are  against  is  the  assumption  of  some  people  that  when  they  define  what's 
human  rights  that  decision  is  the  decision  of  the  rest  of  humanity"  (qtd.  in 
Rodan  197).   Expanding  on  this  and  hinting  at  a  similar  accusation  made  by 
Mahathir  concerning  the  true  motives  behind  the  continuous  expansion  of 
human  rights,  Lee  simply  affirmed,  "[this]  is  a  debate  for  us,  not  for  those 
who  know  nothing  of  our  history,  culture  or  values  and  who  do  not  have  our 
interests  at  heart"  (qtd.  in  Rodan  198). 

The  inherent  conflict  between  Singapore's  meritocratic  structure  and 
universal  human  rights,  including  freedom  of  choice  in  elections,  silently 
spurs  this  incessant  demand  for  the  recognition  of  cultural  relativism  con- 
cerning human  rights.  As  a  meritocracy,  Lee's  People's  Action  Party  (PAP), 
the  ruling  party,  insists  that  recruitment  of  similarly  endowed  competent, 
and,  as  Lee  often  asserts,  "competent"  and  "top"  elites  is  what  ensures  good 
governance  in  Singapore,  nullifying  the  international  community's  appeal  for 
the  development  of  increased  accountability  mechanisms  and  spurning  the 
Article  in  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  explicating  the  role 
of  all  citizens  in  the  election  of  leaders  (Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights).   However,  in  a  claim  similar  to  that  of  Mahathir,  Lee  details  the  su- 
periority of  Asian  values:  "As  a  total  system  I  find  parts  of  [the  West]  totally 
unacceptable:  guns,  drugs,  violent  crime,  vagrancy,  unbecoming  behavior  in 
public — in  sum  the  breakdown  of  society"  (Sheridan  72).  According  to  Lee, 
no  reason  existed  that  necessitated  the  adoption  of  universal  norms;  "[t]he 
liberal  intellectual  tradition  that  developed  after  World  War  II  claimed  that 
human  beings  have  arrived  at  this  perfect  state  where  everybody  would  be 
better  off  if  they  were  allowed  to  do  their  own  thing  and  flourish.   It  has  not 
worked  out  and  I  doubt  it  will"  (Sheridan  72). 
THE  CASE  FOR  THE  UNIVERSALITY  OF  HUMAN 

Although  critics  like  Mahathir  and  Lee  present  strong,  widely  accept- 
ed arguments,  they  fail  to  negate  the  legitimacy  of  the  universality  of  human 
rights.   In  fact,  a  sequential  analysis  exposes  the  recent  and  prevalent  invoca- 
tion of  Asian  values  as  less  a  sincere  attempt  to  protect  that  which  is  distinc- 
tively Asian  and  is,  instead,  more  purposefully  used  as  a  tool  to  legitimize  the 
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power  of  the  ruling  elite.  Also,  a  different  definition  of  universality  reveals 
the  current  context  that  allows  for  universal  human  rights. 
A  Revealing  Sequential  Analysis 

A  juxtaposition  of  the  chronology  of  Southeast  Asia's  economic 
growth  and  the  development  of  the  antagonistic  dialogue  concerning  human 
rights  provides  strong  evidence  that  leaders  such  as  Mahathir  and  Lee  simply 
called  upon  Asian  values  to  legitimize  their  own  authority  and  positions. 
The  inclusion  of  significant  national,  regional,  and  international  develop- 
ments delineates  a  brief  analysis  of  three  apparent  periods:  the  1970s  and 
1980s;  early  to  mid-1990s;  and  the  Asian  Financial  Crisis  of  1997.  The 
1970s  and  1980s  were  characterized  by  such  tremendous  national  and 
regional  growth  that  they  blatantly  refuted  the  colonialist  assumption  that 
Asian  cultures  lacked  the  capacity  to  generate  economic  development.   By 
the  early  1 990s,  many  Asians  began  to  "believe  that  this  economic  success 
is  largely  a  product  of  Asian  culture,  which  is  superior  to  that  of  the  West, 
which  is  culturally  and  socially  decadent"  (Huntington  107).  Thus,  in  1993, 
at  the  World  Conference  on  Human  Rights,  leaders  of  Southeast  Asian  na- 
tions had  a  distinguished  platform  that  was  seemingly  rocketing  ever  higher 
from  which  to  proclaim  Asian  values.  Democracy  was  no  longer  the  only 
path  to  development;  their  authoritarian  regimes  were  seemingly  as  capable 
of  fostering  a  successful  economy. 

However,  in  1997,  the  Asian  financial  crisis  hit.   Following  a  decade  of 
ten  percent  annual  growth  rates,  the  Asian  economies  contracted  fifteen  per- 
cent in  1998,  stock  markets  lost  over  half  their  value,  and  the  value  of  cur- 
rencies dropped  to  thirty  to  seventy  percent  of  their  former  values.   In  1996, 
nearly  $96  billion  in  capital  flowed  into  Malaysia,  Singapore,  South  Korea, 
Thailand,  and  Indonesia;  then,  in  1997,  over  $150  billion  flowed  out  of  their 
economies.   In  addition,  the  International  Labor  Organization  estimated 
that  roughly  10  million  lost  their  job  in  the  Asian  region  (Pye  244-5).  In  the 
context  of  the  debate  concerning  the  cultural  relativism  of  human  rights,  the 
financial  crisis  ""undermined  the  principle  of  performance  legitimacy  upon 
which  most  of  the  authoritarian  ASEAN  governments  based  their  legiti- 
macy" ("How  and  Why"  38)  and,  thereby,  "delegitimized  the  argument  of  a 
'good  government  without  democracy'  which  is  a  central  part  of  the  Asian 
values'  discourse"  ("Human  Rights"  386).  The  possibility  that  "Asian  suc- 
cesses came  about  through  access  to  the  world  economic  system  and  not  as 
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the  result  of  internal,  autonomous  developments"  (Pye  244)  weakened  the 
debate  for  cultural  relativism.  When  '"Asian  values'  became  muted"  (Ta- 
maki  288),  the  legitimacy  of  the  motives  of  the  leaders  of  the  charge  against 
universal  human  rights  was  significantly  damaged. 
Universal  Rights  in  Southeast  Asia 

In  the  evaluation  of  universal  human  rights,  the  nature  of  universal- 
ity is  necessarily  questioned.   However,  a  basic  definition  of  the  nature  of 
human  rights  allows  for  its  legitimate  application  within  any  culture  regard- 
less of  national  or  regional  opinion:  "Universal  consent  is  not  required  for 
something  to  be  a  universal  value.   Rather,  the  claim  of  a  universal  value  is 
that  people  anywhere  may  have  reason  to  see  it  as  valuable"  (Sen  13).   Im- 
mediately, by  appealing  to  potential  value,  the  validation  of  universal  human 
rights  no  longer  requires  acceptance  or  voluntary  implementation.  In  the 
context  of  Southeast  Asia,  this  would  theoretically  shift  the  discussion  from 
legitimacy  of  human  rights  in  the  region  to  the  determination  of  the  most 
suitable,  yet  effective  implementation  given  the  cultural  norms  and  political 
structure.   Sen  provides  an  example  in  democracy:  "To  dismiss  the  plausibil- 
ity of  democracy  as  a  universal  value  because  of  the  presence  of  some  Asian 
writings  on  discipline  and  order  would  be  similar  to  rejecting  the  plausibility 
of  democracy  as  a  natural  form  of  government  in  Europe  or  America  today 
on  the  basis  of  the  writings  of  Plato  or  Aquinas"  (15). 

Furthermore,  several  examples  within  Southeast  Asia  demonstrate 
the  realization  of  a  universal  value  by  advancing  this  theory  from  the  theo- 
retical to  the  applicable.   Continuing  with  Sen's  original  example,  Liberal- 
democratic  national  frameworks  have  developed  in  several  ASEAN  states, 
in  particular  Philippines  and  Thailand  ("How  and  Why"  35).  With  this  and 
subsequent  examples,  a  growing  national  and  regional  recognition  of  univer- 
sal rights  is  demonstrated  by  increased  experimentation  with  and  accetance 
of  them.  For  example,  a  variety  of  non-state  actors  are  increasingly  engaged 
in  various  arenas  and  fields  of  social  activism  that  they  once  would  not  have 
been  allowed  to  enter  ("How  and  "Why"  35).  Also,  recent  developments  in 
Malaysia  reveal  a  recognition  of  the  value  of  universal  human  rights  even  in 
conjunction  with  any  combination  of  values  and  cultural  norms.   In  addition 
to  the  relatively  ineffective  Suhakam,  a  Human  Rights  Commission  of  Malay- 
sia Act  was  passed  in  1999.  More  recently,  "Malaysia,  under  the  new  Prime 
Minister  Abdulah  Ahmad  Badawi,  had  increasingly  moved  towards  the  core 
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moved  towards  the  core  of  countries  supportive  of  a  regional  human  rights 
framework"  ("How  and  Why"  41).   Human  rights  development  in  ASEAN 
as  a  whole  is  similarly  telling.   First,  in  2000,  after  several  years  of  the  Asia- 
Europe  Meeting,  an  established  forum  for  dialogue  between  the  two  regions, 
human  rights  and  democratization  were  finally  accepted  as  part  of  the  sum- 
mit's agenda  by  Asian  partners  ("How  and  why"  41).  More  recently,  in  re- 
sponse to  continuous  international  pressure  concerning  human  rights  abuses 
in  Burma,  the  organization  postponed  Burma/Myanmar's  chairmanship. 
They  also  adopted  a  Charter  "not  only  specifying  [...]  the  objectives  of 
democracy,  good  governance,  the  rule  of  law,  human  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms  in  addition  to  equitable  access  to  opportunities  for  human 
development,  social  welfare  and  justice,  but  also  specifically  committing  to 
the  establishment  of  a  regional  human  rights  body"  (Rodan  195).  With  this 
natural  growth  of  human  rights  as  an  accepted  standard,  the  applicability  of 
Sen's  definition  is  demonstrated,  and  the  universality  of  rights  is  apparent. 
COMMUNICATIVE  ACTION 

If  Sen's  definition  of  universality  is  accepted,  communicative  action  is 
imperative  to  move  beyond  definition  and  into  application.  Manea  presents 
a  descriptive  restructuring  of  Jabermas'  communicative  action:  "the  commu- 
nicative mode  of  action  claims  that  action  is  oriented  towards  an  understanding 
of  the  other  actors'  interests,  contexts,  and  motivations.  Action  is  thus  aimed 
at  reaching  a  consensus  through  persuasion.  .  .  .  [A]  new  worldview  is  the 
internalization  of  another  position,  and  it  brings  the  interests  and  identities 
of  actors  closer  together"  ("Human  Rights"  373).  As  demonstrated  above, 
this  development  is  taking  hold  in  Southeast  Asia.   Communication  in  a 
variety  of  settings,  including  ASEAN,  the  Asia-Europe  Meetings,  and  even 
the  United  Nations,  aims  to  "establish  a  better  understanding  of  human 
rights  and  the  particular  conditions  and  dimensions  of  human  rights  imple- 
mentation in  [all]  regions"  ("Human  Rights"  383).  In  the  continuation  of 
the  dialogue  begun  surrounding  the  World  Conference  on  Human  Rights,  a 
communicative  construct  that  avoids  the  common  divisiveness  of  antagonis- 
tic interactions  is  necessary  and  increasingly  apparent:  "the  initial  '  reactive  - 
ness'  of  ASEAN's  'Self  in  opposing  external  conceptions  and  policy  agenda 
on  human  rights  [has]  been  further  transformed  into  a  proactive  strategy 
of  bracketing  and  understating  them"  ("How  and  Why"  36),  an  interaction 
that  will  theoretically  allow  for  the  development  of  an  accepted  universal 
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body  of  human  rights. 
CONCLUSION 

The  increased  interaction  necessitated  by  globalization  has,  among 
other  things,  initiated  the  articulation  of  a  conceptual  structure  of  Asian  val- 
ues and  subsequently  exposed  them  to  opposition.  A  contextual  analysis  of 
the  region  and  its  key  players  reveals  a  multi-faceted  response  to  the  cultural 
relativism  touted  throughout  Southeast  Asia.  While  cultural  examination 
demonstrates  the  reality  of  certain  societal  norms,  a  rationalist  definition  of 
universality  negates  their  relevance  in  the  context  of  human  rights.   Further- 
more, the  application  of  communicative  action  allows  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  universal  human  rights  in  any  region,  in  Southeast  Asia  and  the 
West. 
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When  "Try  this"  meets  "Come  With  Me... we'll  change  the 
world";  The  Leadership  of  Frances  Willard 

by  Kait  Talley 

"I  would  not  waste  my  life  in  friction  when  it  could  be  turned  to  mo- 
mentum.1' '  This  was  the  optimistic  mantra  of  Frances  E.  Willard,  President 
of  the  National  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union  from  1874  until  her 
death  in  1896.  Willard  faced  many  obstacles  as  she  battled  the  prejudices  of 
the  nineteenth  century  American  Victorian  era,  a  time  unfriendly  to  the  idea 
of  powerful  women,  in  hopes  of  achieving  equality  for  women  and  temper- 
ance reform.  Although  Frances  Willard's  efforts  as  a  leader  in  the  feminist 
movement  during  the  late  1800's  have  been  somewhat  hidden  by  her  work 
for  prohibition,  she  exemplified  a  visionary,  coaching,  and  transformational 
leader  in  her  quest  to  redefine  women,  so  they  would  no  longer  be  viewed  as 
the  weaker  gender.  Her  visionary  leadership  style  is  reflected  in  her  persever- 
ance to  mobilize  followers  towards  a  more  moral  society  filled  with  justice 
and  equality  for  all,  while  her  coaching  style  motivated  those  closest  to  her  to 
continue  working  towards  their  vision  by  reminding  them  of  their  individual 
strengths  and  values.  However,  overall,  Willard's  success  stemmed  from  her 
transformational  leadership  that  allowed  her  vision  to  live  on  after  her  death, 
and  people  today  can  appreciate  the  emotional  intelligence  she  developed  in 
order  to  reach  that  goal. 
Before  there  was  a  legend,  there  was  just  Frank 

Known  by  those  closest  to  her  as  "Frank,"  Frances  Willard  was  born  in 
New  York  in  1839  to  what  would  become  one  of  the  most  prominent  Meth- 
odist families  in  America.  Her  father,  Josiah  Willard,  intended  to  pursue 
a  ministerial  career  and  at  the  age  of  two,  Frances,  and  her  mother  Man; 
older  brother  Oliver,  and  younger  sister  Mary  packed  up  and  moved  to  Ohio 
in  order  for  Josiah  to  pursue  his  dream.  2  Unfortunately,  Josiah  began  to 
experience  health  problems  and  the  family  moved  to  Janesville,  Wisconsin  in 
1846  where  they  would  spend  the  majority  of  Frances's  childhood  farming 
and  enjoying  the  simple  prairie  life  of  North- Western  America.  Despite  her 
love  of  the  great  outdoors  and  time  with  her  family,  Frances  "was  painfully 
aware  that  while  she  lacked  her  sister's  physical  beauty  and  serene 
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temperament she  also  lacked  her  brother's  freedom  to  pursue  an  edu- 
cation for  the  Christian  ministry  and  right  to  vote... Inwardly  she  rebelled 
against  her  father's  rigid  religion  and  domination  of  the  home."3  From  the 
time  Frances  could  comprehend  her  surroundings,  she  felt  the  stab  of  limita- 
tion that  came  with  being  a  girl  in  the  nineteenth-century  "I  do  not  recall  a 
time,"  she  later  wrote,  "when  my  inmost  spirit  did  not  perceive  the  injustice 
done  to  woman."4  However,  she  did  not  let  her  circumstances  put  her  down. 
Relentlessly  positive  and  resilient,  Willard  appreciated  the  comfort  of  home 
and  family  and  had  numerous  childhood  heroines  that  sparked  her  vision  for 
a  more  equal  society. 

The  first  and  most  significant  of  Frances's  heroines  was  her  mother, 
Mary  Willard.  Known  always  to  Frances  as  "St.  Courageous",  Mary  Willard 
encouraged  her  daughter  to  "enter  every  door"  God  opened  to  her.0  How- 
ever, as  Frances  recorded  in  her  diary  in  1859,  her  mother  also  guaranteed 
that,  "You  are  not  strong — you  cannot  protect  and  sustain  yourself — you 
cannot  battle  with  this  great,  cold  world  alone. .  .you  must  take  the  world  as 
it  is,  not  as  it  ought  to  be."b  In  other  words,  find  a  husband  who  can  battle 
the  world  while  you  stay  at  home.  Frances  would  beg  to  differ.  Her  response 
to  statements  like  these  was,  "Am  I  forever  chained  to  the  world?  To  do  as 
the  world  thinks  is  best,  and  wisest?  ...Shall  I  not  rather  vindicate  myself?  Be 
true  to  my  own  soul?  And  follow  those  pursuits  that  I  find  most  congenial? 
Ah!  I  would;-- 1  wish  I  might  "the  Spirit"  is  all  resolute  and  willing."  Frances 
defined  her  willing  spirit  as  'thirsty  for  knowledge'  and  'ready  to  go  out  into 
"the  battle  of  life."  7  However,  despite  her  unwavering  view  of  the  limita- 
tions of  women,  Mary  Willard  would  maintain  her  position  as  the  most 
influential  woman  in  Frances  Willard's  life  until  her  death  in  the  early  1 890s, 
only  a  few  years  before  Frances's  own  death. 

Another  important  influence  that  was  farther  removed  from  the 
personal  connection  Frances  had  with  her  mother,  was  Frances's  literary 
heroine  Elinor  Turnbull,  who  appeared  in  a  short  story  in  Harper's  in  1857  as 
the  simple  country  girl  who  imagines  herself  "going  forth  into  that  different, 
wider  world,  where  all  her  capacities  would  be  tested."8  After  losing  an  argu- 
ment with  her  father  about  pursuing  an  education  away  from  Illinois,  Fran- 
ces would  find  herself  one  year  later  looking  towards  her  impending  gradua- 
tion from  North  Western  Female  College  and  reading  memoirs  of  Margaret 
Fuller,  who  again  reiterated  for  Frances  the  value  of  a  cultured  education 
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with  her  idea  that  "the  only  object  in  life  was  to  grow."9 

However,  literary  heroes  and  family  members  were  not  the  only  wom- 
en with  whom  Willard  felt  a  sense  of  identification.  Norma  Mitchell  relates 
in  her  commentary  Frances  Willard:  "Tours for  Home  Protection"  that  "from  the 
time  she  first  went  away  to  school  in  Milwaukee  in  1857,  Frances  demon- 
strated an  unusual  ability  to  win  friendship  with  other  women,  which  was 
to  become  a  hallmark  of  her  life."  One  of  these  friendships  was  with  fellow 
North  Western  student  Kate  Jackson,  whose  father  sent  Frances  and  Kate  to 
travel  the  Middle  East  and  Europe  for  two  and  half  years  in  1868.  This  trip 
was  incredibly  important  to  Willard's  increasing  desire  for  self-  improvement, 
and  she  "returned  with  social  polish  and  a  greater  understanding  of  the 
world"  that  was  ever-present  in  her  mind  and  goals  throughout  her  life."1 

In  addition  to  Willard's  appreciation  for  the  world,  she  also  had  the 
ability  to  create  bonds  with  friends  who  would  support  her  desire  to  make  a 
mark  on  the  world,  such  as  Kate  Jackson.  This  concept  of  awareness  relates 
to  author  Daniel  Goleman's  idea  of  "emotional  intelligence,"  which  all  lead- 
ers represent  in  some  way,  and  which  is  the  foundation  for  successful  styles 
of  leadership.  Goleman  defines  emotional  intelligence  as  a  primer  for  lead- 
ership: "the  ability  to  manage  ourselves  and  our  relationships  effectively."11 
Willard  represents  both  the  desire  and  the  capacity  to  develop  this  emotional 
intelligence  throughout  her  life.  The  way  in  which  she  attracted  women 
friends  and  followers  is  an  example  of  her  ability  to  build  bonds,  which  is  key 
to  the  emotional  intelligence  required  to  obtain  the  social  skills  needed  to  be 
a  successful  leader.12 
But  then  there  were  men... 

In  addition  to  the  overbearing  influence  of  Willard's  father  Josiah, 
Frances  had  other  complicated  struggles  in  forming  bonds  with  men,  and 
her  ability  to  attract  men  followers  never  rivaled  her  gift  for  appealing  to 
women.  The  most  important  people  in  Willard's  life  were  always  women, 
from  her  mother  to  her  longtime  friend  Mary  Bannister,  who  both  consis- 
tently inspired  Willard  to  maintain  her  faith  in  God's  plan  for  her  life.  Wil- 
lard admitted  that  she  never  saw  herself  getting  married  unless  she  found  a 
man  like  the  one  Dinah  Maria  Mulock's  wrote  of  in  her  novel,  John  Halifax, 
Gentlemen}3  She  thought  of  John  Halifax  as  a  "noble  man  who  scorned  a 
mean  action  as  he  scorned  the  devils  in  hell;  —who  feared  the  wrong... but 
was  kind  and  meek  and  gentle  and  humble;  who  never  forgot  that  he  was  a 
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man,  not  an  angel."14 

Willard  saw  Halifax  as  she  did  every  character  she  befriended:  wor- 
thy of  admiration  when  they  opposed  evil  and  sought  only  good,  but  never 
seeing  themselves  as  worthy  of  sainthood.  While  Willard  would  ironically  be 
labeled  as  a  Saint  after  her  death,  she  never  found  a  match  quite  like  John 
Halifax.  Like  Florence  Nightingale,  another  famous  woman  leader  in  the 
nineteenth-century,  Willard  saw  marriage  as  an  obstacle  to  her  higher  career 
aspirations.'0  Also  like  Florence  Nightingale,  Willard  did  receive  a  mar- 
riage proposal.  The  man  whose  proposal  was  rejected  by  Frances  Willard, 
and  then  later  became  the  ultimate  obstacle  to  her  academic  career  that 
changed  the  course  of  Willard's  life,  was  a  stubborn  Reverend  by  the  name 
of  Charles  Fowler. 

When  attempting  to  describe  her  relationship  with  Fowler,  Willard 
noted  that  he  had  the  "will  of  Napoleon.  I  have  the  will  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth...an  immovable  meets  an  indestructible  object."  So,  Willard  and  Fowl- 
er's 'relationship'  was  anything  but  romantic.  In  the  early  1860s,  Willard  and 
Fowler  had  been  engaged  and  Reverend  Fowler  represented  a  bright  future 
with  his  status  as  Methodist  clerk,  future  pastor,  university  president,  editor, 
and  bishop.  Willard  cancelled  the  engagement  for  reasons  unknown  to  her 
followers.  She  had  other  ideas  for  her  future  and  had  no  way  of  knowing 
that  Fowler  would  appear  later  as  the  roadblock  to  her  success  in  academia. 

In  187 1,  shortly  after  returning  from  her  travel  abroad,  Willard  ac- 
cepted the  presidency  of  Evanston  Women's  College  for  three  years  and  it 
was  in  this  academic  environment  that  she  developed  her  knack  for  public 
speaking.  A  powerful  force  in  this  arena,  Willard  organized  many  successful 
fundraising  events  for  the  college  and  was  instantly  recognized  as  a  leader  in 
the  movement  for  higher  education  for  women.  However,  her  desire  to  get 
involved  in  the  feminist  movement  was  far  from  ripe;  she  read  of  the  radical- 
ism surrounding  the  early  woman's  movement  led  by  Anthony  and  Stanton 
and  was  discouraged  from  identifying  publicly  with  it.  Yet,  Willard's  tenacity 
in  her  position  and  belief  in  the  value  of  education  for  women  allowed  her 
to  be  incredibly  successful  in  her  position  as  University  Dean  of  the  Wom- 
en's College  at  North  Western  and  Professor  of  English,  Arts,  and  Aesthetics. 
In  1873,  Fowler  showed  up  again,  this  time  as  her  opposition. 

Fowler  became  University  President  of  North  Western,  and,  in  effect, 
Willard's  superior.  This  dynamic  was  the  equivalent  of  the  aforementioned 
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Napoleon/Elizabethan  struggle  as  Fowler  and  Willard  were  in  constant  de- 
bate about  the  organization  of  the  women's  college  at  North  Western."'  This 
terrible  situation  was  the  catalyst  for  Willard's  mantra  to  not  waste  her  life  in 
friction  when  it  could  be  turned  to  momentum.  Contributing  to  her  distaste 
for  the  radicalism  of  the  feminist  leaders  Susan  B.  Anthony  and  Elizabeth 
Cady  Stanton,  Willard  received  news  in  1874  that  Stanton  herself  criticized 
Willard  and  sided  with  Dr.  Fowler.  Willard  was  humiliated  and  resigned  from 
the  position  she  had  once  loved,  believing  that  God  would  not  call  her  to 
spend  her  life  in  an  occupation  she  did  not  believe  was  worth  fighting  for. ' ' 
Willard  could  not  have  been  more  correct. 

After  ceasing  her  participation  in  academia,  Willard  became  involved 
in  the  temperance  movement  by  praying  outside  of  saloons  with  other 
members  of  the  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union  in  Chicago.  Per- 
haps recognizing  Willard  as  the  woman  who  would  redefine  the  WCTU  and 
make  enormous  strides  towards  women's  equality,  the  WCTU  offered  her 
the  position  of  President  of  the  Chicago  chapter  in  1874.  This  acceptance 
stemmed  from  another  one  of  Willard's  'emotionally  intelligent'  qualities: 
self-awareness.  She  was  able  uto  read  and  understand  her  emotions  as  well  as 
recognize  their  impact  on  work  performance,  relationships,  and  the  like."18 
If  North  Western  would  not  accept  her  for  who  she  was,  Willard  did  not 
need  it  in  her  life.  Although  her  involvement  in  the  WCTU  would  inspire 
some  opposition,  she  never  wavered  or  again  felt  the  humiliation  from  failure 
that  she  had  in  her  resignation  from  North  Western.  Willard  finally  discov- 
ered her  great  "battle  in  the  world":  The  WCTU  and  its  followers.  She  was 
as  thrilled  to  find  her  calling  in  this  organization,  but  maybe  not  as  much  as 
the  followers,  who  would  idolize  her  for  generations  to  come. 
The  Beginning  of  a  Legend 

One  thing  that  is  fascinating  about  Frances  Willard  is  that  while  she 
always  had  her  own  ideas  of  identity,  these  notions  of  self  were  not  always 
connected  to  the  Methodist  religion  forced  upon  her  by  her  parents,  or  the 
deeply  religious  ideals  of  the  WCTU  As  Willard  contends  in  her  biography 
Glimpses  of  Fifty  Years:  The  Autobiography  of  an  American  Woman,  she  had  attend- 
ed many  different  denominations  of  Christianity  and  not  fully  accepted  Jesus 
Christ  until  later  in  life;  it  was  not  until  she  experienced  a  dangerous  case 
of  Typhoid  fever  during  her  days  at  Evanston  that  she  accepted  Christ  and 
credited  Him  as  having  delivered  her  through  it.  In  1861,  she  finally  became 
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a  member  of  the  Evanston  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  after  much  dis- 
agreement with  the  clergy,  who  attempted  to  rush  her  towards  this  deci- 
sion.19 Yet,  this  is  far  from  the  interpretation  of  Willard's  life  presented  by 
Willard  admirers  such  as  Anna  Gordon,  her  secretary  and  close  friend  in  the 
last  years  of  her  life.  For  forty  years  after  Willard's  death,  Anna  Gordon  and 
the  other  leaders  of  the  WCTU  allowed  Willard  to  serve  as  their  mascot  for 
temperance  reform  but  silenced  any  talk  of  her  work  in  the  feminist  move- 
ment. 

In  one  of  the  most  respected  biographies  of  Willard's  life,  Frances 
]  I  Ward:  From  Prayers  to  Politics,  author  Mary  Earhart  writes  that  Willard  "was 
the  general  of  the  whole  woman's  movement,  seeking  the  emancipation  of 
her  sisters  from  all  legal,  traditional,  and  economic  bonds.  Finally,  she  was  a 
woman  and  not  a  saint."20  Considering  this,  why  would  anyone  want  to  limit 
the  representation  of  her  efforts?  Earhart  continues  by  saying  that  "In  so  far 
as  Miss  Gordon  desired  to  achieve  immortality  for  her  patron  on  the  pages 
of  history  she  partly  defeated  her  own  purpose.  Unaware  of  the  deeper 
significance  of  the  woman's  movement  in  American  life,  she  unwittingly 
dwarfed  her  heroine  by  limiting  her  story  to  the  struggle  over  temperance."21 
Gordon  was  even  thought  to  be  the  person  responsible  for  burning  Willard's 
diary — the  best  record  of  Willard's  vision  for  her  identity.  Even  in  writing 
From  Prayers  to  Politics  in  the  1 940s,  Earhart  was  under  this  impression  as  she 
recorded  the  legend  of  Frances  Willard.22  It  was  not  until  later  when  authors 
such  as  Carolyn  Gifford  who  compiled  excerpts  from  Willard's  diary  in  her 
book,  Writing  Out  My  Heart,  that  the  pages  were  found  and  no  longer  thought 
to  be  destroyed  by  Gordon.  All  of  this  history  presents  the  question:  What 
was  the  'legend'  of  Frances  Willard  that  Anna  Gordon  sought  to  create  and 
what  would  Willard  think  of  it?  What  is  interesting  to  note  today,  based  on 
the  plethora  of  research  completed  on  Frances  Willard,  is  the  fact  that  there 
were  actually  two  identities  of  Frances  Willard;  the  one  promoted  by  the 
WCTU,  and  the  identity  Willard  sought  to  create  for  herself. 

The  first  of  these  identities  is  the  legend.  Assuming  Gordon  had 
indeed  burned  Willard's  diary,  Earhart  writes,  "In  this  way  she  hoped  to 
preserve  the  legend  unchanged  for  future  generations... At  any  rate  the  end 
sought  by  Anna  Gordon  was  magnificently  achieved.  She  elicited  the  rever- 
ence of  the  Union  for  Frances  Willard  as  a  saintly  person.  The  legend  she 
created  acted  as  a  binding  force  to  hold  together  the  dissident  factions  of  the 
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Union  during  the  critical  years  immediately  after  Miss  Willard's  death."-'  In 
1900,  Gordon  instilled  this  legend  by  beginning  a  twenty-year  fight  to  have 
a  statue  of  Frances  Willard  added  to  the  Hall  of  Fame  at  New  York  Univer- 
sity. In  1923,  she  was  successful,  and  while  speaking  on  this  historic  event, 
Gordon  reflected  on  Willard's  saintliness  and  called  her  a  "prophetic  genius 
and  a  spiritual  seer."24  In  this  way,  Gordon  put  the  official  stamp  of  approval 
on  the  WCTU's  position  that  Willard  was  a  legend:  "not  a  woman  of  flesh 
and  blood  but  a  mystical  character."  Earhart  comments  on  this  redefinition 
of  Willard  as  only  a  prohibitionist  saint  by  boldly  stating,  "Women  of  lesser 
stature,  like  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  and  Susan  B.  Anthony,  have  been  ac- 
corded far  greater  prominence  by  historians  than  she  (Willard),  although  it 
is  probable  that  her  contribution  to  the  woman-suffrage  movement  alone  far 
surpassed  that  of  either  of  these  notable  leaders."  -5  But  could  a  legendary 
woman's  suffragist  voice  really  have  been  silenced  in  the  name  of  another 
goal  like  prohibition?  Only  in  the  last  fifty  years,  with  the  discovery  of  Wil- 
lard's diary,  did  the  world  know  the  truth. 

As  Norma  Mitchell  pointed  out  in  Frances  Willard:  Tours  for  Home  Protec- 
tion, Willard  foresaw  this  redefinition  of  her  identity  and  desired  a  different 
kind  of  legacy  for  herself.  Mitchell  states  that  in  Willard's  autobiography, 
"she  corrected  the  romantic  idea  held  by  her  followers  that  she  intentionally 
gave  up  a  fine  position  in  higher  education  to  devote  herself  to  the  temper- 
ance movement."  What  her  position  in  the  WCTU  did  do,  however,  was 
save  her  from  the  humiliating  situation  she  found  herself  in  with  Fowler's 
criticisms.  Leadership  in  the  WGTU  also,  "put  her  on  the  road  to  her  two 
greatest  objectives:  making  herself  widely  known  and  loved  and  doing  good 
in  the  world.  What  the  temperance  movement  did  for  her  was  what  it  could 
do  for  many  American  women;  it  could  lead  them  out  of  narrow  lives  into 
self-fulfillment  and  service  to  humanity."26  This  is  the  best  example  of  Wil- 
lard's vision,  one  that  was  indeed  not  limited  to  prohibition. 

Carolyn  Gifford  also  discusses  Willard's  rise  in  the  WCTU  in  her  com- 
ments in  the  introduction  of  Willard's  diary,  Writing  Out  My  Heart.  Gifford  re- 
calls that  under  Willard's  leadership,  "the  WCTU  grew  from  a  small,  strug- 
gling group  focused  on  the  single  issue  of  temperance  to  the  largest  women's 
organization  in  the  country  with  a  broad  program  of  reform  encompassing 
temperance;  woman's  suffrage;  women's  economic  and  religious  rights;  the 
reform  of  the  institutions  of  marriage,  home,  and  family;  and  the  support 
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of  measures  advocated  by  the  rising  labor  movement."27  This  supports  Ear- 
hart's  belief  that  Willard  was  not  just  another  female  victim  of  an  oppressive 
nineteenth-century  life  without  voting  rights;  she  was  an  active  reformer  and 
used  her  status  in  the  WCTU  to  propel  these  ideas. 

Mitchell  comments  on  this  by  stating,  "Moreover  Frances  Willard 
saw  earlier  and  probably  more  clearly  than  any  other  major  temperance 
leader  the  complex  interrelationships  between  temperance  and  a  wide  va- 
riety of  other  social  reforms  and  built  temperance  advocacy  on  this  under- 
standing... but  was  never  distracted-  always  focused  on  temperance  between 
mid  1870s  until  her  death  in  1898."28  No  one  could  doubt  Willard's  commit- 
ment to  prohibition,  but  her  legend  certainly  went  beyond  that  goal.  Again 
representing  emotional  intelligence  with  her  ability  to  maintain  what  Gole- 
man  calls  "an  accurate  self-assessment,"29  Willard  wrote  in  her  diary  that 
"we  can  hardly  be  too  severe  in  judging  ourselves  or  too  lenient  in  judging 
others."  By  the  time  she  was  President  of  the  Worldwide  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union,  Willard  was  recognized  for  having  this  high  standard  of  self, 
but  she  also  accepted  others.  Her  followers  "believed  she  was  one  of  them, 
and  indeed  she  was."30  However,  none  of  this  accurate  self-awareness  or  its 
impact  would  be  possible  without  the  vision  that  propelled  her  to  becoming 
a  legend. 
A  Visionary  Leader 

According  to  Daniel  Goleman,  author  of  "Leadership  that  Gets 
Results,"  a  visionary  leader  (also  known  as  an  authoritative  leader)  is  some- 
one who  motivates  others  with  "vibrant  enthusiasm  and  a  clear  vision."  This 
style  can  also  be  summarized  in  the  phrase  "come  with  me."  A  visionary 
leader  has  set  goals  in  mind  and  includes  everyone  to  help  get  the  job  done. 
They  are  masters  of  making  each  member  of  an  organization  feel  as  if  they 
belong  and  are  needed  if  the  vision  is  to  be  successful.31  Frances  Willard  is 
a  great  example  of  a  visionary  leader  because  all  of  her  actions,  and  the  ac- 
tions of  her  followers,  were  motivated  by  her  idea  that  the  twentieth-century 
would  be  "the  dawn  of  the  woman's  day"  As  mentioned  before,  Willard 
redefined  the  WCTU  to  encompass  social  reform  as  well  as  temperance. 
Rallying  thousands  to  the  cause,  Willard  fought  for  what  she  called  "the  bal- 
lot of  home  protection,"  claiming  that  when  women  could  vote  they  would 
perform  "political  housekeeping"  and  make  the  world  more  home-like, 
bringing  the  moral  influence  of  the  home  into  the  institutions  of 
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government.32  However,  Willard's  goal  went  beyond  domestie  policy.  After 
serving  as  president  of  the  National  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union 
for  five  years,  she  formed  the  Worldwide  Women's  Christian  Temperance 
Union  in  1884  to  help  mobilize  efforts  for  women's  reform  on  a  global  scale. 
In  this  way,  Willard  united  women  of  different  backgrounds,  races,  and  re- 
ligions. Decades  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  Willard  even  fought  against 
racism  and  lynching,  making  the  WWCTU  one  of  the  most  prominent  orga- 
nizations promoting  equality  and  justice  for  all  during  the  late  1800s. ;; 

Another  remarkable  aspect  of  Willard's  vision  was  not  only  that  she 
included  multiple  races  and  cultures  in  her  following,  but  she  also  included 
women  who  wanted  a  wide  variety  of  goals.  As  Suzanne  Marilley  summa- 
rized, the  reform  ideology  Willard  believed  in  was  so  influential  because  she 
identified  and  defined  the  goals  meaningful  to  most  women:  physical  secu- 
rity for  themselves  and  their  children  against  potentially  abusive  husbands. 
Marilley  continues  to  state,  "While  most  of  the  woman  suffragists  of  the  day 
simply  wanted  the  right  to  vote,  Willard  took  this  idea  a  step  further."  Wil- 
lard prophesized  that  giving  women  the  right  to  vote  was  not  just  only  justi- 
fied with  "consent  of  the  governed,"  but  the  right  to  vote  would  also  allow 
women  to  protect  themselves  and  their  families  against  the  "the  threat  of  the 
drunken  man's  violence."34  This  launched  her  "feminism  of  fear"  campaign, 
which  completely  redefined  both  the  WCTU  and  feminism.  The  mission 
statement  of  the  campaign  was  that  no  woman  should  live  in  fear,  whether 
it  is  from  the  threat  of  domestic  violence,  or  the  threat  of  powerlessness  in 
government.  In  this  way,  Willard  made  herself  and  the  WCTU  the  ultimate 
protector  of  a  woman's  right  to  motherhood  and  political  power,  something 
that  could  appeal  to  every  woman,  even  those  who  thought  the  woman  suf- 
fragist movement  too  radical  to  be  worthy  of  support.33 
Opposition  to  the  Vision 

Yet,  like  any  other  powerful  leader,  Frances  Willard  faced  some  serious 
opposition.  Her  visionary  leadership  style  had  brought  thousands  of  women 
into  the  WCTU  in  the  1 880s  and  inspired  countless  women  to  desire  more 
power  than  what  a  nineteenth-century  government  was  willing  to  offer.  De- 
spite these  efforts,  Frances  Willard  was  still  viewed  as  a  threat  to  the  woman 
suffragist  movement,  which  was  much  less  inclusive  than  Willard's  WCTU 
had  become.  Yet,  before  Willard's  name  was  even  known  to  suffragists  like 
Susan  B.  Anthony  and  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  she  had  faced  opposition 
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in  the  WCTU.  In  1876,  Willard's  predecessor  in  the  organization,  a  stub- 
born Mrs.  Wittenmeyer,  was  completely  opposed  to  Willard's  ideas  that  the 
National  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union  could  even  encompass 
social  reform  in  its  mission.  Willard  herself  thought  her  career  was  over  as 
she  wrote  that  those  who  heard  her  calls  for  social  reform  were  disapproving 
and  "whispered  regretfully,  'you  might  have  been  a  leader,  but  now  you'll 
only  be  a  scout.'"  Willard  could  not  have  been  more  wrong.  In  1879,  she  was 
elected  president  of  the  National  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union 
and  decided  that  was  all  the  approval  she  would  ever  need  to  begin  her  work 
in  social  reform.36 

Anthony  and  Stanton  probably  first  heard  of  Willard  as  she  led 
the  NWCTU  to  become  a  "Do  everything"  organization  by  transforming 
itself  from  a  strictly  temperance  union  to  a  "school  for  women"  that  in- 
sisted "prayers  for  reform  had  to  be  supported  by  deeds."37  As  Anthony  and 
Stanton  began  speaking  out  against  the  WCTU's  newfound  mission  in  the 
1880s  and  90s,  so  did  the  Methodist  Church.  While  Anthony  and  Stanton 
found  Willard  "unwise  to  advocate  so  many  reforms"  and  even  "too  tame  for 
the  feminist  movement,"  the  Methodist  Church  had  a  very  different  opin- 
ion. Despite  Willard  being  viewed  by  contemporaries  as  "the  best  loved  and 
known  woman  in  the  Methodist  Church,"  "a  majority  of  the  male  leaders  in 
the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1888  refused 
to  seat  her  as  a  delegate  even  though  she  was  elected  at  the  annual  confer- 
ence."38 The  opposition  Willard  received  at  this  event  stemmed  from  the 
belief  that  because  she  was  a  woman,  she  had  no  place  in  a  seat  of  power 
in  the  church.  Willard  retorted  back  first  to  the  leaders  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  which  included  her  ex  fiance  Charles  Fowler  by  this  time  in  1888, 
and  referred  to  them  as  "woman's  redoubtable  opponent  in  her  broader 
fields  and  pastures  new."  She  even  wrote  a  book  entitled  Woman  in  the  Pul- 
pit and  made  clear  that  sex  discrimination  had  no  place  in  the  Christian 
Church. 

Amazingly,  these  bold  moves  were  still  "too  tame"  for  the  likes  of  An- 
thony and  Stanton.  Anthony's  successor  in  the  woman  suffragist  movement 
in  the  1890s,  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  stated,  "if  there  had  been  no  prohibi- 
tion movement  American  women  would  have  obtained  the  right  to  vote  two 
generations  before."39  Yet,  it  is  a  bit  unfair  to  suggest  Frances  Willard  was 
responsible  for  holding  back  the  feminist  movement  from  its  potential.  In 
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fact,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  without  Willard's  efforts  to  redefine  feminism  as  a 
movement  that  fought  for  equality,  not  just  political  power,  it  would  never 
have  attracted  so  many  women.  Under  Frances  Willard,  the  WCTU  might 
have  been  a  "do  everything'1  organization,  but  it  also  believed  men  and 
women  were  equally  capable  of  doing  everything,  which  is  certainly  something 
to  consider. 
The  Coaching  Leadership  Style 

In  addition  to  the  visionary  leadership  style  Willard  employed  to  attract 
thousands,  she  also  used  a  coaching  leadership  style  to  maintain  close  rela- 
tionships with  friends  who  proved  invaluable  throughout  her  career.  Gole- 
man  defines  the  coaching  style  as  a  "try  this"  approach,  which  allows  leaders 
to  "help  employees  identify  their  unique  strengths  and  weaknesses  and  tie 
them  to  their  personal  and  career  aspirations."  Coaching  leaders  also  excel 
at  delegating  and  often  inspire  employees  who  are  "up  for  the  challenge  to 
commit  to  something  with  their  whole  heart,  mind,  and  soul."40  For  Frances 
Willard,  the  WCTU  and  its  goals  could  not  have  been  more  personal. 

Throughout  Willard's  life,  she  always  exhibited  coaching  leader- 
ship style  traits  as  she  was  consistently  reminding  herself  and  others  of  the 
importance  of  self  improvement.  While  she  always  worked  hard  to  "judge 
others  leniently,"  Willard  was  always  looking  for  ways  to  make  the  Union, 
and  herself,  better.  In  her  twenties,  Willard  wrote  to  her  good  friend  Man- 
Bannister  on  a  regular  basis  about  self-improvement.  The  two  held  a  mutual 
obligation  to  remind  each  other  to  always  maintain  integrity  and  purity,  and 
Willard  did  not  hesitate  to  encourage  her  friend  that  she  had  much  talent, 
"and  if  she  wills  it  the  world  will  acknowledge  the  truth  ere  long."41  This  is  a 
great  example  of  the  coaching  style  of  leadership  because  Willard  is  recog- 
nizing Mary's  strengths  and  helping  her  to  see  how  to  accentuate  them  with 
a  will-full  attitude.  Also,  as  Goleman  points  out,  an  emotionally  intelligent 
leader  uses  all  kinds  of  leadership  styles,  and  this  is  certainly  true  of  Frances 
Willard.  Her  ability  to  be  "socially  aware"  is  emotionally  intelligent  because 
she  is  able  to  have  empathy  for  others  and  their  abilities,  which  aligns  per- 
fectly with  the  coaching  style.42 
The  Transformational  Leader 

Despite  her  success  as  a  visionary  and  coaching  leader,  Willard  is  best 
shown  to  be  emotionally  intelligent  and  charismatic  in  her  success  as  a  trans- 
formational leader.  In  his  article  "Transactional  and  Transformational 
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Leadership,"  James  MacGregor  Burns  defines  transforming  leadership  as 
occurring  when  "one  or  more  persons  engage  with  others  in  such  a  way 
that  leaders  and  followers  raise  one  another  to  higher  levels  of  motivation 
and  morality.  Their  purposes,  which  might  have  been  separate  but  related, 
then  become  fused."43  Willard  represents  a  transformational  leader  in  many 
ways.  First,  her  vision  is  completely  connected  to  morality,  which  Burns  sug- 
gests is  the  pinnacle  of  transformational  leadership.  She  inspires  those  closest 
to  her  and  WCTU  followers  by  contending  that  women  will  clean  up  politics 
and  raise  it  to  higher  morality.  This  vision  of  women  being  capable  of  help- 
ing society  become  more  socially  pure  is  transforming  in  that  it  also  takes  the 
responsibility  of  fixing  society  off  of  Willard  and  puts  it  onto  her  followers. 

Willard's  transformational  leadership  abilities  are  reminiscent  of  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  Both  leaders  redefined  movements  to  make  them 
achievable  for  people  of  all  races  and  beliefs.  While  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King 
Jr.  transformed  the  Civil  Rights  movement  from  a  black  issue  to  a  human 
issue  in  the  1960s,  Willard  transformed  feminism  in  the  1890s  from  a  move- 
ment that  not  only  related  to  radical  feminists,  but  also  reached  out  to  all 
people.  In  The  Arts  of  Leadership  by  Keith  Grint,  Dr.  King  is  also  described 
as  one  of  the  more  charismatic  individuals  who  embodies  a  message  "that 
generates  an  account  of  why  the  followers  are  in  the  position  they  find  them- 
selves in  and  what  they  must  do  to  change  it."44  By  this  statement,  Grint  is 
referring  to  King's  rhetoric  of  freedom;  In  his  "I  Have  A  Dream  Speech", 
King  told  his  followers  that  they  were  given  a  "bad  check"  by  the  govern- 
ment that  had  promised  equality  for  all  people  but  still  favored  the  white 
man.4D 

Historians  have  also  recorded  that  Willard  represented  a  similar 
gift  for  charisma  and  the  ability  to  embody  her  message,  much  like  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.  In  Rise  of  the  New  Woman,  Jean  Matthews  describes  Willard  as 
one  of  the  most  charismatic  leaders  of  the  nineteenth-century.  She  continues 
to  explain  that  one  of  the  ways  in  which  Willard  used  rhetoric  was  when  she 
told  followers  that  what  should  urge  them  to  join  the  WCTU  was  "duties, 
not  rights."  This  was  a  reflection  of  Willard's  recognition  that  her  followers 
were  uncomfortable  with  the  word  "rights,"  because  it  was  connected  with 
the  more  radical  woman's  suffrage  movement  led  by  less  appealing  lead- 
ers such  as  Anthony  and  Stanton. 4,)  By  telling  her  women  that  it  was  their 
"duty"  to  protect  homes  and  families  by  asking  for  a  political  voice,  Willard 
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used  rhetoric,  in  the  same  way  that  King  did,  to  sympathize  with  her  follow- 
ers and  mobilize  them  to  greater  heights.  In  other  words,  she  was  transfor- 
mational. 
The  Followers 

With  all  this  talk  of  Willard's  uncanny  ability  to  draw  followers,  it  is 
equally  important  to  discuss  who  these  followers  were  and  what  exactly  they 
found  magnetic  about  Frances  Willard.  As  historian  David  Pivar  described 
Willard's  followers,  they  often  looked  like  a  "Purity  Crusade,"  as  many 
members  wore  white  ribbons  in  their  hair  as  their  badge  for  goals  such  as 
stricter  sexual  and  moral  standards  and  the  elimination  of  prostitution.4' 
When  one  of  these  white-ribbon  women  was  asked  by  an  outsider  if  Frances 
Willard  had  ever  been  an  aggressive  woman,  the  WCTU  member  reported, 
"No.  Frances  Willard  was  never  anything  but  a  lady."48  What  is  ironic  about 
this  statement  is  that  Frances  Willard  hated  the  "lady  like,"  restrictive  cloth- 
ing styles  of  the  age,  but  she  wore  them  anyway.  Although  Willard  entered 
temperance  work  as  "the  romping  Tomboy,  Frank,"  she  appealed  to  many 
of  her  followers  by  transforming  into  the  gracious  Frances  whose  memory 
is  still  maintained  today  as  the  emblem  of  the  standards  of  middle  class 
American  women.  Of  course,  middle  class  American  women  were  certainly 
her  following.  By  1892,  the  WCTU  had  at  least  150,000  members,  mostly 
middle  class  women,  thanks  to  the  leadership  of  Frances  Willard,  not 
Frank.49  When  did  this  change  occur?  Norma  Mitchell  contends  that  Willard 
recognized  in  the  early  1880s  that  to  reform,  one  must  first  conform.00 

The  maternal  and  feminine  side  of  Frances  Willard  that  became  such 
a  marketing  tool  for  her  success  is  especially  fascinating  compared  to  Flor- 
ence Nightingale,  another  prominent  nineteenth-century  woman  leader. 
While  Frances  Willard  may  have  conformed  to  the  style  of  the  age,  she  never 
worried  too  much  about  "working  in  the  system"  as  Nightingale  had  with 
her  own  career.  Not  only  did  Nightingale  not  understand' why  other  women 
sought  equal  rights  (in  fact,  she  found  voting  for  women  irrelevant),  but  she 
also  accepted  the  limitations  imposed  on  women  of  the  age.  Nightingale 
believed  that  her  womanhood  made  any  attempts  at  political  action  null  and 
void.01  How,  then,  did  Nightingale  and  Willard  end  up  with  the  same  "saint- 
ly" image  after  their  deaths?  Nightingale  reported  that  she  was  not  interested 
in  any  heroic  roles  and  that  the  desire  to  shine  in  society  must  be  avoided  at 
all  costs.  Yet,  somehow,  her  followers  viewed  her  as  "the  lady  of  the  lamp,"  a 
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new  John  of  Arc  that  that  had  come  to  save  the  world  with  her  saintly 
ways.3-  Ironically,  Willard  was  given  the  same  title  after  her  death. 

While  Willard  and  her  movement  were  viewed  by  contemporaries  as 
"the  Golden  Key  that  unlocked  the  possibilities  for  women,"  33  the  WCTU 
president  in  1938,  some  forty  years  after  Willard's  death,  described  their 
mascot  as,  "not  the  woman  Frances  Willard,  but  the  leader  sent  of  God,  we 
believe,  for  a  special  purpose."  34  Despite  her  efforts  for  equality  for  women, 
Willard's  'special  purpose',  according  to  the  WCTU,  had  nothing  to  do  with 
feminism  and  everything  to  do  with  temperance.  Her  followers  made  her 
a  legendary  Saint  in  the  same  way  Nightingale  was  portrayed,  and  neither 
of  them  wanted  this  image.  However,  their  mutual  disinterest  in  Sainthood 
does  speak  to  their  emotional  intelligence.  Willard  and  Nightingale  both 
recognized  their  own  humanity,  and  this  often  aided  them  in  seeming  relat- 
able  to  their  followers.  This  type  of  emotional  intelligence  can  be  described 
as  "accurate  self-assessment,"  which  is  key  to  self-awareness.  The  recognitior 
of  one's  limitations,  such  as  being  human,  can  be  very  useful  when  used  in 
conjunction  with  an  awareness  of  one's  strengths.35 
What  Happens  Now 

Despite  the  belief  spouted  by  WCTU  members  in  the  past  hundred 
years,  Frances  Willard  was  indeed  a  woman,  and  not  a  Saint.  After  thor- 
oughly researching  her  life,  a  student  of  Willard  would  be  discrediting  her 
remarkable  gifts  as  a  leader  if  only  describing  them  in  light  of  her  work  for 
temperance.  Frances  Willard  may  have  done  great  things  in  the  name  of 
temperance,  but  her  visionary  leadership  style  included  "the  dawn  of  the 
woman's  day"  where  women  would  be  considered  equal  to  men,  no  longer 
viewed  as  the  weaker  gender.  Willard  was  also  able  to  implement  the  coach- 
ing leadership  style  in  her  daily  life  as  she  drew  and  kept  close  friends  who 
were  uplifting,  and  whom  she  inspired,  throughout  her  life.  However,  in 
hindsight,  Frances  Willard's  leadership  is  transformational  and  brimming 
with  emotional  intelligence.  Even  at  the  age  of  twenty,  Willard  had  won- 
dered if  she  would  be  chained  to  the  world,  or  if  she  would  be  able  to  be 
true  to  her  soul  as  she  lived  in  it.  Whether  legendary  or  not,  Frances  Willard 
represented  great  leadership  by  coaching  women  to  'try  this'  with  her  vision 
that  invitingly  said,  'come  with  me... we'll  change  the  world.' 
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"All  Faces  are  Seen;  Few  Are  Heard  From": 
The  Co-optation  of  Poverty  in  Postmodern  Fashion 

by  Gharslie  Wigley 

As  postmodern  theorists  seek  to  deconstruct  reality,  pointing  to  the 
relationship  between  reality  and  representation,  postmodern  fashion  design- 
ers have  taken  a  cue,  offering  styles  that  focus  on  the  surface  of  particular 
lifestyles.  Fashion  has  become  obsessed  with  street  and  vintage  styles  that 
cast  a  more  favorable  spin  on  the  lower  classes.  While  poverty  and  a  sense  of 
minimalism  have  become  staples  in  the  fashion  world,  the  ethical  question 
of  how  the  depth  of  poverty  can  be  seen  when  only  the  surface  is  repre- 
sented remains.  Fashion  has  literally  consumed  the  lifestyles  of  the  socially 
marginalized  and  marketed  various  aspects  in  a  glamorous  light,  creating 
what  Frederick  Jamison  calls  "the  emergence  of  a  new  kind  of  flatness  or 
depthlessness"  (Jamison  10).  In  other  words,  glorified  poverty  representations 

-  inherent  in  postmodern  fashion  -  create  negative  implications,  which  need 
to  be  examined  in  order  to  question  not  only  the  fashion  industry,  but  also 
postmodernism  in  general.  Ultimately,  postmodern  fashion  uses  the  lifestyles 
of  the  poor  and  marginalized  to  appeal  to  postmodern  consumers,  obsessed 
with  surfaces  such  as  catchy  ad  campaigns  and  brand  names,  leading  to  a 
general  misunderstanding  of  the  realities  of  class. 

Several  styles  that  embody  poverty  and  minimalism  are  staples  in 
today's  fashion  world.  In  "Poor  Chic:  The  Rational  Consumption  of  Pov- 
erty," Karen  Halnon  defines  "poor  chic"  as  "an  array  of  fads  and  fashions 
in  popular  culture  that  make  recreational  or  stylish  -  and  often  expensive 

-  'fun'  of  poverty,  or  of  traditional  symbols  of  working  class  and  underclass 
statuses"  (Halnon  501).  According  to  Halnon,  "poor  chic. symbols  include: 
mental  illness,  homelessness,  starvation,  drug  addiction,  bowling,  pink  plastic 
flamingos,  trailer  park  and  'white  trash'  status,  tattooing,  pumping  iron, 
pimping,  motorcycling,  wrestling,  polyester  clothes,  belt-less  prisoner  baggy 
pants,  work  boots,  gas  station  jackets,  thrift  store  and  flea  market  purchases, 
secondhand  clothes,  slum  and  gang  lifestyle,  and  a  code  of  the  street"  (Hal- 
non 504).  General  fashion  categories  emerge  from  this  concept,  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  rural  style,  vintage  style,  "heroin  chic,"  and  street  or 
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hip-hop  style.  These  styles  all  mimic  core  elements  of  poverty  that  convey 
a  sense  of  rugged  individualism  and  delineation  from  the  conservatism  of 
modernism.  The  cultural  history  behind  these  styles  often  involves  emphasis 
on  wild  freedom  and  rebellion.  For  example,  James  Sullivan's  Jeans:  A  Cultural 
History  of  an  American  Icon  treats  the  evolution  of  blue  jeans  in  the  1950s  as  "a 
connoted  adventure"  that  produced  an  identity  of  "being  on  the  edge"  with- 
out actually  having  to  experience  that  lifestyle  (Sullivan  1 18).  "Poor  chic" 
fashion  allows  individuals  the  opportunity  to  embody  an  image  or  identity 
without  having  to  fear  the  negative  consequences  of  actually  living  the  life  of 
the  homeless,  crazed,  or  otherwise  marginalized. 

A  move  towards  fashion  styles  that  convey  unconventionality  saw 
great  expansion  in  the  fashion  of  the  1 960s.  Many  critics  cite  the  breakdown 
of  fashion  in  terms  of  antinomianism,  or  "the  rejection  of  conventional 
morality,"  which  involves  "the  expression  of  impulse  and  desire"  (Davis  43). 
Counterculture  youth  used  fashion  as  a  means  of  communicating  a  new  apa- 
thy towards  socially  acceptable  principles.  As  Thomas  Frank's  The  Conquest  of 
Cool  points  out,  the  counterculture  movement  of  the  1 960s  spread  to  fashion 
through  the  symbol  of  rebel  youth  culture  that  put  at  odds  "the  squares"  at 
odds  with  "the  rounds."  Frank  goes  on  to  point  out  that  "creativity  meant 
minimalism,"  which  was  largely  a  response  to  the  traditional,  "glittering 
images"  that  shunned  the  lower  and  middle  class  consumers  (Frank  105). 
What  counterculture  supplied  were  then  styles  that  are  meant  to  be  "used 
up"  or  break  with  an  image  of  predictability,  which  broadened  the  typical 
audience  (Ewen  52).  Stuart  Ewen's^l//  Consuming  Images  shows  that  part  of 
style's  significance  "is  that  it  will  lose  significance,"  due  to  a  loss  of  coherence 
or  stability  on  the  part  of  contemporary  culture  (Ewen  52).  The  temporary 
nature  of  fashion  trends  has  continued  from  the  1960s  and  is  an  integral  ap- 
peal for  consumers  of  poverty-based  fashion.  Ultimately,  postmodern  styles 
in  contemporary  culture  reflect  the  fragmentation  of  society  that  values  a 
loss  of  stable,  ethically  responsible  identities. 

Thomas  Frank  sees  the  symbol  of  youth  rebellion  as  constantly  fit- 
ting the  same  profile  in  fashion  because  "youth  culture  is  always  roughly 
synonymous  with  that  human  faculty  known  as  'skepticism'"  (Frank  235). 
Postmodern  skepticism  arises  from  questioning  of  the  reliability  of  language. 
As  Ferdinand  de  Saussure  points  out  in  Course  in  General  Linguistics,  language 
in  the  postmodern  era  began  to  be  seen  as  "a  system  of  pure 
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values"  (de  Saussure  5).  De  Saussure  distinguishes  a  sign  as  having  an  arbi- 
trary relationship  between  the  material  "signifier"  and  the  conceptual  "signi- 
fied." What  exists  outside  the  sign  is  the  referent,  which  is  the  actual  object 
that  a  sign  references.  These  distinctions  are  significant  because  postmodern- 
ism contains  a  turn  towards  the  production  of  meanings,  based  not  on  the 
referent  itself  or  reality,  but  rather  through  references  to  signs  or  representa- 
tions. Ultimately,  the  value  of  language  is  found  in  the  surface  rather  than 
the  depth  through  relationships  with  other  signs  that  produce  differences. 
De  Saussure  goes  on  to  conclude,  "in  language  there  are  only  differences" 
(de  Saussure  10).  In  the  case  of  postmodern  fashion,  meaning  found  in  the 
styles  is  determined  by  surface  differences  among  signs  rather  then  reality. 
This  creates  a  large  degree  of  skepticism  regarding  the  blurred  line  between 
representation  and  reality.  Youth  culture's  natural  inclination  toward  skepti- 
cism forces  a  complete  breakdown  of  meaning  in  the  fashion  world. 

Postmodern  consumers  may  feel  skepticism  towards  reality  with  good 
reason  when  examining  the  disparity  between  reality  and  representation 
apparent  in  fashion  advertising.  These  styles  garnered  notoriety  with  the  in- 
fluence of  marketing  and  ad  campaigns  that  purposefully  strayed  away  from 
the  glitz  and  glamour  of  the  rich  and  the  famous.  Naomi  Klein's  No  Logo 
examines  minimalism  inherent  in  contemporary  ads  that  follow  the  model  of 
1 960s  fashion  ads.  She  describes  an  advertising  model,  featuring  the  produc- 
tion process,  including  factories,  which  are  meant  to  show  "  a  simpler  time" 
when  "people  still  knew  their  neighbors"  (Klein  348).  Ironically  in  displaying 
a  more  communal  sense  of  fashion,  the  products  themselves  reinforce  ste- 
reotypes of  specific  communities,  namely  the  poor,  and  obscured  the  reality" 
of  poverty.  Klein  points  out  that  "the  ads  -  though  purporting  to  take  us 
behind  the  glitz  of  advertising  -  were  not  there  to  illustrate  the  manufactur- 
ing process,  but  to  obscure  it"  (Klein  348).  Ultimately,  the  marketing  of  these 
specific  postmodern  styles,  though  purporting  to  represent  a  preference  for 
minimalism  and  community  empathy,  pigeonhole  particular  communities  to 
one  identity  or  style,  taking  away  from  any  depth  or  understanding. 

One  particular  style  that  emerges  from  "poor  chic"  is  rural  style,  which 
glorifies  the  rough  and  tumble  world  of  farmers  and  the  unkempt  working 
class.  While  urban  scenes  generally  typify  the  media's  portrayal  of  poverty, 
rural  poverty  has  grown  over  the  past  five  years  at  an  alarming  rate.  Along 
with  this  growth,  fashion  trends  such  as  the  flannel  shirt,  overalls,  the 
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marketing  of  John  Deere  trucker  hats,  and  cowboy  boots  all  treat  rural  fash- 
ion with  an  air  of  glamour.  For  example,  the  2009  fall/winter  issue  of 
Harpers  Bazaar  features  a  Dooney  and  Bourke  ad  with  a  girl  in  a  flannel, 
plaid  shirt  and  leather  purse,  standing  next  to  an  old  fence  with  a  horse. 
While  the  purse,  priced  at  nearly  $300,  would  be  unfunctional  and  out  of 
the  income  reach  of  those  in  rural  poverty,  the  brand  still  markets  it  by 
placing  it  in  the  context  of  a  farm  scene.  In  co-opting  rural  poverty  through 
styles  that  make  use  of  a  simpler,  masculine  way  of  life,  fashion  brands  are 
selling  an  identity  of  individuality  and  nonconformity  found  similarly  in 
the  romanticism  of  Western  movies.  Ultimately,  the  spread  of  rural  style  in 
postmodern  fashion  has  created  a  false  sense  of  rural  identity  that  ignores 
the  lack  of  excess  that  those  in  poverty  are  afforded. 

Arguably,  the  most  widely  cited  "poor  chic"  style  in  fashion  maga- 
zines is  "vintage  style."  Beginning  in  the  1990s,  the  fashion  industry  became 
focused  on  "bricolage"     "the  juxtaposition  of  incongruous  images,  objects, 
and  materials"  -  which  led  to  a  resurgence  of  vintage  fashions  that  com- 
bined different  historical  areas,  creating  a  pastiche  of  fashion  (Tolkien  142). 
While  vintage  style  can  be  divided  into  high  and  low  art,  postmodernism 
provides  a  breakdown  of  the  style  into  a  phenomenon  that  encompasses 
all  classes.  For  example,  top  designers  such  as  Galliano,  Dolce  and  Gab- 
bana,  and  Prada  co-opted  the  grunge  movement,  exemplified  by  bands  like 
Nirvana  and  Pearl  Jam;  these  designers  sent  "models  out  on  the  catwalk 
dressed  as  truckstop  waitresses  and  domestic  cleaners"  (Tolkien  142).  As 
Halnon  attempts  to  rationalize  the  motivations  of  flea  market  and  vintage 
boutique  patrons,  "these  stereotypical  roles  serve  as  time  and  work-saving 
devices.  Instant  identities,  with  minimal  and  pre-packed  ingredients,  replace 
the  otherwise  costly  process  of  mastering  a  role  from  scratch"  (Halnon  508). 
For  postmodern  consumers,  vintage  fashion  provides  a  nostalgic  return  to 
old  identities,  which  makes  a  break  with  the  conformity  of  modern  fashion. 
Advertisers  bank  on  the  fact  that  current  fashion  is  "selling  an  idea  as  much 
as  selling  the  product  itself"  (Sullivan  1 18).  What  fashion  today  sells  are  eas- 
ily interchangeable  identities  that  signal  particular  lifestyles  that  individuals 
don't  have  to  incorporate  into  their  own  realities.  Instead  of  feeling  bur- 
dened by  the  materialism  found  in  the  world,  consumers  hope  to  exhibit  sim- 
plicity in  order  to  convey  an  identity  that  best  suits  the  mood  of  their  own 
existence.  Davis  states,  "by  purchasing  the  right  workbook,  following  the 
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right  steps,  or  getting  the  right  makeover,  we  can  change  the  quality  of  our 
inner  experience,  enhance  our  psychological  well  being,  and  finally  achieve 
true  self-fulfillment"  (Davis  45).  Ultimately,  vintage  fashions  provide  the 
means  for  recycling  old  trends  and  creating  a  new  combination  of  past  histo- 
ries, toying  with  postmodernism's  revision  of  history. 

What  is  interesting  about  this  trend  is  that  secondhand  clothes  have 
typically  been  collected  with  the  intention  of  providing  clothes  to  the  low- 
income  or  homeless;  however,  the  growth  of  vintage  boutiques  has  limited 
the  supply  of  these  clothes  for  the  poor,  creating  a  negative  impact  for  thrift 
stores  that  have  been  scoured  by  middle  and  upper  class  consumers  sold  on 
the  idea  of  hip  consumerism.  Postmodern  consumers  fail  to  recognize  that  in 
attempting  to  assume  a  recycled  identity,  they  are  in  turn  limiting  the  means 
of  survival  for  those  less  fortunate. 

Extending  from  the  movement  towards  vintage  fashion  is  society's 
infatuation  with  "the  band  t-shirt,"  where  t-shirts  representing  bands  provide 
"an  intoxicating  mix  of  nostalgia  and  irony"  that  "has  brought  the  vintage 
aesthetic  to  the  forefront  of  mainstream  street  fashion"  (Easby  and  Oliver 
8).  The  rise  of  band  t-shirts  can  be  seen  in  celebrities,  such  as  Paris  Hilton, 
who  wear  particular  band  shirts  not  out  of  "fandom,"  but  rather  in  homage 
to  fashion  itself.  While  a  band  might  speak  to  their  poor  origins  or  appeal  to 
a  low  class  base,  the  vintage  appeal  of  their  t-shirts  speaks  more  to  fashion  . 
consumerism  and  the  image  or  identity  associated  with  the  band.  For  ex- 
ample, when  Jessica  Simpson  wears  a  Rolling  Stones  t-shirt,  she  more  than 
likely  is  not  paying  homage  as  a  lower-class  fan  might,  but  rather  attempting 
to  fit  with  a  particular  street  style. 

Interestingly  enough,  band  t-shirts  that  "not  so  long  ago  sat  on  the 
three-dollar  rack  at  thrift  stores  now  sell  for  seventy  dollars  at  vintage  bou- 
tiques," showing  how  lucrative  nostalgic  products  have  become  to  the  fash- 
ion industry  (Easby  8).  Band  t-shirts  have  become  yet  another  element  of  the 
co-optation  of  poverty  due  to  a  movement  away  from  the  shirts'  intended 
meaning.  The  fashion  world  has  taken  the  surface  appeal  of  bands  that 
represent  underclass  angst  or  rebellion  and  co-opted  that  into  marketable 
products  that  give  consumers  a  particular  identity  without  having  to  actually 
live  out  those  identities. 

Aside  from  vintage  style,  postmodern  consumers  have  been  absorbed 
in  a  culture  that  glorified  the  lifestyles  of  drug-addicted  vagrants.  Termed 
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"heroin  chic,"  fashion  advertisements  in  the  1990's  showed  models  that  ap- 
peared to  be  strung  out,  scantily  wearing  dark  wools  that  looked  as  though 
they  were  taken  from  the  homeless  in  urban  cities.  Model  Kate  Moss  exem- 
plified this  look  in  ads  for  Calvin  Klein  that  featured  a  thin  Moss  with  circles 
under  her  eyes  and  simplified  clothes  commonly  associated  with  crack 
addicts  on  the  street.  The  film  ^polander  parodies  contemporary  fashion's 
obsession  with  models  and  designers  by  finding  that  fashion  "is  a  way  of  life 
inspired  by  the  very  homeless,  the  vagrants,  the  crack  whores  that  make  this 
wonderful  city  so  unique."  Fashion  brands,  like  Diesel,  continue  to  illustrate 
this  by  using  marketing  campaigns  that  portray  city  life,  including  impov- 
erished people,  sporting  their  expensive  product.  For  example,  a  Diesel  ad 
from  2006  shows  a  man  and  a  little  boy  sporting  working  class  toboggans 
and  puffy  jackets  while  seated  against  a  brick  building  with  what  seems  to 
be  their  possessions  surrounding  them;  the  brand  name  "Diesel  for  Success- 
ful Living"  ironically  is  placed  in  juxtaposition  with  the  image,  seemingly 
equating  a  homeless  style  with  successful  identity.  Pushing  the  point  further, 
a  vacation  ad  featuring  a  conservatively  dressed  couple  and  the  phrase 
"Escape  Now"  appears  behind  the  father  and  son,  suggesting  the  sense  of 
escape  that  clothing  provides.  Essentially,  homeless  fashion  is  portrayed  as  an 
escape  for  individuals  who  yearn  to  appear  more  rebellious  and  less  at  ease 
with  conformity  without  having  to  actually  become  homeless  or  subject  to 
mind-altering  substances. 

Though  more  contemporary  fashion  may  have  moved  away  from 
an  emphasis  on  drugged-out  packrats,  starvation  is  alive  and  well  in  fash- 
ion advertisement.  Furthermore,  homeless  style  can  be  seen  in  the  popular 
trends  of  hobo  gloves,  Free  People  shirts  with  pre-torn  holes,  and  pre-faded 
and  cut  jeans.  While  the  homeless  may  be  provided  limited  amounts  of 
clothing  which  become  torn  by  the  sheer  fact  of  living  on  the  street,  post- 
modern designers  take  from  these  urban  images  and  market  expensive  styles 
that  highlight  lacerations  as  a  mark  of  urban  life.  For  example,  We  the  People, 
a  particular  branch  of  Free  People,  sells  a  "We  the  Free  Cutout  Pullover,"  a 
simple  pullover  with  small  holes  on  the  sleeves  and  back,  for  the  mere  price 
of  SI 08.  Not  only  are  staples  of  homeless  fashion  co-opted  by  the  fashion 
world,  but  also  the  price  to  pay  for  looking  the  part  of  a  vagrant  is  high  for 
consumers  willing  to  pay  in  order  to  appear  more  fierce  or  jaded.  These  high 
prices  further  obscure  the  realities  that  the  poor  face  by  associating  ragged, 
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torn  styles  with  wealth,  perhaps  even  leaving  consumers  with  a  sense  of  an- 
tipathy toward  those  on  welfare  or  government  subsidized  aid. 

Yet  another  postmodern  fashion  style  that  is  typified  by  urban  life  is 
that  of  street  or  hip-hop  style.   Halmon  points  out,  "Today  in  the  United 
States  millions  of  white  suburban  teens  adopt  Hip-Hop  culture,  which 
originates  in  the  black  urban  underclass,  by  wearing  expensive  designer 
baggy  pants,  hoodies,  Fubu  jackets,  gold  chain  jewelry,  and  Timberland 
boots"  (Hanlon  503).  In  Icons  of  20th  Century  Fashion,  Bingit  Richard  points 
out  that  hip-hop  style  contains  "a  principle  of  'living  on  the  edge,'  of  a  life 
poised  between  danger  and  pleasure"  (Richard  164).  She  classifies  distinct 
features  of  the  clothing  as  being  oversized,  referencing  popular  culture  and 
simple  affluent  logos,  and  containing  bright  colors  that  signal  a  sense  of 
belonging  (Richard  164).  Furthermore,  the  trend  is  portrayed  by  advertise- 
ments that  feature  graffiti  and  street  space.  For  example,  Stuart  Ewen  points 
to  graffiti  artists  as  supplying  "the  look"  for  Macy's  fall  line  in  1987  (Ewen 
52).  Though  the  fashion  grows  out  of  the  urban  lower  class,  the  fashion 
industry  has  taken  the  style  and  marketed  it  to  individuals  who  long  for  a 
different  identity  that  involves  a  risky  voyeurism.  The  clothes  are  oversized 
to  appear  intimidating,  giving  consumers  a  sense  of  control;  the  overbearing 
style  intimidates  others  through  the  suggestion  of  concealed  weapons  as  well 
as  adding  the  appearance  of  strength.  Furthermore,  the  brand  name  logos, 
appeal  to  consumers  that  want  to  align  themselves  with  particular  groups 
or  products.  While  consumers  hope  to  gain  more  "street  cred"  (credibility) 
through  wearing  hip-hop  style,  they  ultimately  lose  a  sense  of  its  original 
functionality  among  the  lower  class.  Street  fashion  becomes  a  way  of  objec- 
tifying the  urban  underclass  and  using  edgier  aspects  to  market  to  a  base  that 
craves  an  escape  from  a  safe,  conservative  identity. 

Consumers  turn  to  lower  class  lifestyles  in  an  effort  to  appear  more 
adventurous  and  at  ease  with  change.  Ironically,  postmodern  consumers  of 
"poor  chic"  styles  are  unable  to  recognize  the  negative  realities  that  lower 
class  individuals  face.  While  purchasing  a  vintage  throwback  at  a  boutique 
may  produce  an  identity  that  values  nostalgia  and  an  air  of  social  indiffer- 
ence, consumers  emphasize  the  positive  values  while  ignoring  the  negative 
consequences.  The  fact  that  poor  consumers  necessarily  must  buy  cheap 
t-shirts  from  thrift  stores  or  wear  jeans  for  utility  purposes  are  concepts  that 
arguably  never  cross  the  mind  of  fashion  consumers  who  purchase  similar 
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goods  at  exorbitantly  high  prices.  Karen  Halnon  points  out  that  "in  poor 
chic,  control  involves  becoming  what  elicits  fear. .  .the  commodity  fetishizes: 
it  conceals  its  essence,  and  replaces  it  with  desires  purchased  for  a  price.  The 
tourist  (consumer)  is  estranged  from  what  really  lies  behind  the  commodity: 
the  haunting  humanity  of  the  poor  and  the  fearful  reality  of  poverty"  (Hal- 
non 508).  In  willingly  choosing  to  disregard  the  negative  realities  that  those 
marginalized  face,  yet  still  evoking  parts  of  their  identity  through  fashion, 
postmodern  consumers  are  refusing  to  value  the  depth  of  reality  or  human 
experience  and  rejecting  any  ethical  responsibility  that  might  exist  to  those 
in  the  human  community. 

As  Frederick  Jamison  critiqued  Andy  Warhol's  shoes  as  "the  emer- 
gence of  a  new  kind  of  flatness  or  depthlessness,"  postmodern  fashion's 
cooptation  of  poverty  has  led  to  a  glorified  representation  of  the  minimalist 
lifestyles  of  the  poor  (Jamison  9).  When  celebrities  or  models  wear  "poor 
chic,"  they  are  objectifying,  or  "reducing  a  concept  and  multi-faceted  human 
being  to  a  single  part  or  function,"  and  misrepresenting  the  poor  (Halmon 
504).  While  the  trend  of  tattered  or  rugged  cloth  may  appear  in  the  pages  of 
Vogue,  what  is  lost  in  these  representations  is  not  necessarily  a  lack  of  reality, 
for  there  can  be  truths  behind  stereotypes,  but  rather  a  distortion.  What  is 
missing  from  these  images  is  the  conditions  behind  the  styles  that  those  mar- 
ginalized necessarily  encounter  on  a  daily  basis.  What  postmodernism  has 
given  to  the  fashion  world  is  an  acceptance  of  the  surface  without  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  depth.  Individuals  who  sport  street  apparel  do  not  have  to  under- 
stand the  realities  of  hustlers  to  assume  that  particular  identity.  While  one 
could  argue  that  this  creates  a  broad  spectrum  of  identities  that  progressively 
moves  away  from  class  stratification,  the  negative  implication  of  objectifying 
classes  seems  to  be  a  far  greater  danger.  Considering  this  with  the  postmod- 
ern breakdown  of  ethics,  a  consequence  of  what  Lyotard  refers  to  as  "an 
incredulity  toward  metanarratives,"  casting  a  blind  eye  to  the  dangers  of  the 
cooptation  of  poverty  in  fashion  creates  a  distressing  situation  that  needs  to 
be  addressed  for  the  sake  of  the  marginally  misunderstood. 

While  the  co-optation  of  poverty  in  postmodern  fashion  is  a  gripping 
example  of  postmodernisms'  preoccupation  with  framing,  a  further  evalua- 
tion is  crucial  in  order  to  determine  further  implications  that  could  benefit  or 
harm  society.  The  main  negative  implications  that  arise  from  a  consumption 
of  "poor  chic"  styles  ultimately  hinge  on  the  fact  that  consumers,  whether 
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consciously  or  unconsciously,  objectify  and  demean  the  underclass,  failing  to 
notice  the  harsh  realities  that  make  certain  fashion  a  necessity  for  the  lower 
class.  In  neglecting  to  understand  the  bitter  lifestyles  of  the  poor,  postmod- 
ern consumers  are  ignoring  the  struggles  that  afflict  the  poor  and  willingly 
straying  away  from  any  semblance  of  an  ethical  code.  Though  postmodern- 
ist theorists  like  Jacques  Derrida  are  skeptical  toward  ethics  or  socially  in- 
scribed moral  codes,  it  is  important  to  examine  the  accountability  that  ethics 
gives  individuals  living  within  a  community. 

Humans  are  bound  to  each  other  through  communication  as  well  as 
laws  put  in  place  to  ensure  a  sense  of  equity  or  justice.  While  these  laws  may 
not  be  natural,  their  existence  requires  some  adherence  to  a  general  code. 
In  terms  of  humanitarian  or  ethical  code,  individuals  are  bound  by  relation- 
ships that  require  some  sense  of  empathy.  Some  religions  even  require  an 
obligation  to  aid  those  less  fortunate.  While  postmodern  consumers  may 
be  willing  to  devote  their  time  to  pass  out  meals  to  a  local  homeless  shelter 
or  tutor  marginalized  children,  they  fail  to  notice  how  the  fashion  that  they 
consume  distorts  their  conception  of  lower-class  realities.  Though  the  co- 
optation  of  poverty  in  fashion  may  certainly  breakdown  class  divisions  in  a 
progressive  movement  away  from  stratification,  the  danger  of  losing  a  sense 
of  ethical  responsibility  to  aid  the  poor  is  present  and  becoming  increasingly 
significant  with  the  growth  of  "poor  chic"  trends.  As  Stuart  Ewen  posits  that 
"all  faces  are  seen,  but  few  voices  are  heard"  in  the  postmodern  fashion's 
underclass  styles,  the  reality  of  postmodernism  is  a  dangerous  turn  towards 
surface  values  that  lose  a  sense  of  depth  and  fails  to  deliver  an  ethical  re- 
sponsibility, necessary  for  both  human  justice  and  empathy. 
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Satire  across  Two  Mediums: 

The  Connections  between  William  Wycherley's  The  Country  Wife 

and  William  Hogarth's  Marriage  A  La  Mode 

by  O'Bryan  A.  Hewitt 

William  Wycherley's  The  Country  Wife  is  an  infinitely  complex  play 
that  intertwines  themes  of  sexuality,  hegemony,  social  status,  and  ambiva- 
lence. William  Hogarth's  series  of  paintings,  Marriage  A  La  Mode,  treat  these 
similar  themes  as  it  depicts  the  arranging  of  a  marriage  between  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  rich  Alderman  of  the  city  of  London  and  the  son  of  bankrupt  Earl 
of  Squanderfield  in  six  of  their  worst  moments.  While  both  worlds  are  set 
in  different  mediums — literature  and  art,  respectively — connections  can  be 
drawn  between  them  through  close  analysis  of  the  married  life  of  Mr.  Pinch- 
wife  and  Margery,  the  courtship  of  Alithea  and  Harcourt,  and  Horner  in 
Country  Wife  and  the  married  couple  and  Silvertongue  in  Marriage  A  La  Mode. 

First,  an  examination  of  the  era  the  two  authors  in  question  write  in 
is  appropriate  and  necessary.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  Wycherley 
as  he  wrote  in  an  era  of  renewed  vigor  for  drama.  This  intense  fervor  for 
theater  was  a  direct  result  of  the  edict  of  Parliament  (during  Puritan  rule) 
which  "[closed]  theaters  in  1642,  such  entertainments  being  anathema  to 
the  Puritan  government"  (Kavenik  4).  In  1660  came  the  Restoration  of  the 
monarchy;  Charles  IPs  first  public  act  was  to  "issue  two  royal  patents  meant 
to  give  their  owners  exclusive  rights  to  put  on  theatrical  performances  in 
London"  (4).  Wycherley  writes  in  response  to  this  18-year  Puritan  stage  ban. 
And  to  ensure  their  transgressions  would  not  be  forgotten,  Wycherley,  in 
many  of  his  plays,  uses  Puritan-esque  characters  as  the  butt  of  many  jokes. 

William  Hogarth  paints  Marriage  A  La  Mode  nearly  75  years  later 
in  an  era  that  finds  similar  topics  under  public  scrutiny.  The  1 8th  century 
brought  with  it,  especially  in  drama  {The  Country  Wife  being  among  the  most 
popular  plays  from  1 7  14-1 747),  an  intense  focus  on  morality  and  marital 
ethics  (Kavenik  1 19).  This  fact  can  be  seen  paralleled  in  art.  So,  interestingly, 
and  conveniently  providing  excellent  points  of  contrast  is  Hogarth's  depic- 
tion of  a  couple  in  a  pointed,  skewing  of  upper  class  18th  century  society 
whereas  Wycherley  writes  in  response  to  the  years  of  middle  class  power 
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during  Oliver  Cromwell's  Commonwealth;  Wycherley  writes  to  reassert  aris- 
tocratic dominance  and  prestige  and  Hogarth  to  convey  a  moral  point. 

Let's  examine  two  similar  characters  achieving  the  same  goal  in  two 
different  mediums:  Horner  in  Country  Wife  and  Silvertongue  in  Marriage  A  La 
Mode.  Horner  is  a  particularly  charming  character  that  critics  have  latched 
onto  for  hundreds  of  years.  As  one  critic  puts  it,  he  is  the  "gentlemen  of  the 
sword"  (Kavenik  1 28)  of  course,  punning  on  sword.  Silvertongue  has  gar- 
nered less  critical  recognition,  but  interest  all  the  same.  Most  evidently,  both 
can  be  seen  as  rakes.  Slivertongue  accomplishes  the  same  goals  in  Marriage  A 
La  Mode  as  Horner  does  in  Country  Wife;  that  is,  he  sleeps  with  women.  Close 
analysis  of  the  first  plate  will  allow  us  to  see  Silvertongue's  connection  to 
Horner  from  the  very  beginning. 

We  are  first  introduced  to  Silvertongue  as  he  converses  with  the  Count- 
ess to  be  in  the  first  plate,  The  Breakfast  Scene.  From  the  onset,  if  we  haven't 
gathered  from  the  allegorical  name,  Silvertongue's  serpent-like  demeanor, 
as  he  whispers  into  the  Countess'  ear,  solidifies  to  the  audience  his  immoral 
ways.  Here,  Silvertongue  takes  on  a  secondary  role — as  a  cit.  We  are  able  to 
discern  here,  and  later  on,  a  certain  fixation  with  fashionable  dress  and  fash- 
ionable festivities.  In  this  sense,  Silvertongue  resembles  the  cits  that  Horner 
denounces  so  vehemently.  However,  he  departs  from  this  characterization 
as  the  series  progresses.  We  see  him  next  in  plate  four,  The  Countess' Levee,  in. 
a  scene  whose  lewdness  is  both  subtle  and  overt:  subtle  in  the  sense  that  the 
Old  Masters  mark  the  background,  but  overt  in  Silvertongue's  invitation  to 
a  masquerade  ball  as  well  his  portrait  hanging  next  to  the  Old  Masters — 
which  shows  "the  extent  of  [the  Countess']  infatuation"'  (Burke  196).  Ironi- 
cally, it  also  shows  Silvertongue's  connection  with  the  same  things  the  Old 
Masters  depict:  eroticism  and  bawdiness. 

The  most  obvious  connection  Silvertongue  draws  with  Horner  here  is 
the  allowance  into  the  confines  of  the  Countess'  levee  and — most  important- 
ly—seemingly without  the  denunciation  of  any  of  the  Countess'  cohorts.  Of 
course,  this  reminds  us  of  Horner  and  his  ability  to  straddle  two  worlds:  one 
of  women,  power,  and  sex;  the  other,  of  men,  competition,  and  war. 

The  last  two  plates  of  Marriage  A  La  Mode  are  Silvertongue  centered,  al- 
though we  only  see  his  backside  in  The  Death  of  the  Earl  and  only  see  the  note 
"Counsellor  Silvertongue's  last  Dying  Speech"  (Burke  198)  in  The  Death  of  the 
Countess.  In  The  Death  of  the  Earl  Silvertongue  represents  literally  and 
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physically  the  battles  that  take  place  in  Country  Wife  metaphorically  and 
through  the  exchange  of  witty  repartee.  Once  Slivertongue  crosses  the  line 
of  physicality  a  sobering  thought  in  brought  into  the  forefront — "for  the 
commoner  [has]  killed  an  Earl  in  a  duel..."  (198).  In  the  Death  of  the  Countess  > 
it's  the  aftermath  of  Silvertongue's  presence  that  causes  distress  rather  than 
a  direct  influence.  His  'last  note'  has  caused  the  Countess  to  commit  suicide, 
thereby,  effectively  ending  the  whole  purpose  of  the  marriage  in  the  first 
place:  the  ennoblement  of  the  Alderman's  descendants.  Hogarth  makes  a 
moral  statement  here  which  is  visibly  illustrated  in  the  face  of  the  Alderman 
who  coldly,  callously  removes  "her  valuable  ring,  the  one  item  of  profit  in  the 
whole  transaction"  (198). 

Horner  differs  from  Silvertongue  in  many,  serious  aspects.  The  most 
important  aspect  being  his  ability  to  perpetuate  his  guise  the  entirety  of  the 
play.  And,  more  subtlety,  but  equally  important,  is  the  fact  that  Horner  is  a 
part  of  the  selected  aristocracy.  The  exuberance  of  Horner  as  he  attempts  to 
satisfy  his  "naturalistic  impulses"  (Weber  53)  works  to  act  as  another  guise.  It 
is  easy  to  overlook  that  Mr.  Pinchwife,  Mr.  Sparkish,  and  Sir  Jasper  Fidget  as 
successful,  working  class  citizens  that  work  to  achieve  upward  social  mobil- 
ity. So  what  Wycherley  does,  through  the  characterization  of  Horner,  and 
through  his  manipulative  acts,  is  to  exert  a  sort  of  dominance,  linguistically 
or  otherwise,  over  middle — a  middle  class,  mind  you,  that  just  15  years  ago 
held  most  of  the  political  power. 

Horner's  libertine  nature  and  his  largely  clandestine  acts  serve  to  sati- 
ate a  dual  addiction:  "Horner  takes  an  exquisite  pleasure  in  both  his  sexual 
and  social  manipulations.  The  extravagant  lie  that  he  lives. .  .clearly  stands 
as  a  source  of  pleasure  in  its  own  right,  though  he  never  loses  sight  of  its 
ultimate  sexual  aim"  (Weber  53).  This  becomes  apparent  to  the  audience  in 
an  early  conversation  between  Horner  and  the  Quack.  Horner  states: 

Your  women  of  honour. .  .are  only  chary  of  their  reputations. .  .and 
'tis  scandal  they  would  avoid,  not  men... I  have,  by  the  reputation  of 
an  eunuch,  the  privileges  of  one,  and  be  seen  in  a  lady's  chamber  in 
a  morning  as  early  as  her  husband;  kiss  virgins  before  their  parents  or 
lovers; ...  in  short,  the  passe-partout  of  the  town  ...(1.1) 
Horner  departs  from  those  medieval  Vice  figures  that  Shakespeare  drew  on 
for  his  Aaron  character  in  Titus  Andronicus  and  Othello  in  Othello.  While  these 
archetype  characters  sought  to  destroy  the  societies  they  inhabited,  Horner 
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contemporaneously  rejects  and  accepts  societal  expectations.  This  is  particu- 
larly evident  in  two  scenes:  the  china  scene  and  the  dinner  party,  or  banquet 
scene. 

At  first,  the  china  scene  seems  like  an  excuse  for  Wycherley  to  exhaust 
his  knowledge  of  puns,  double  entendres,  and  innuendos;  it  seems  like  pun- 
wordplay.  And  in  a  sense  it  is;  Knapp  dubs  the  scene  as  "a  perfect  example 
of  calling  a  thing  (sexual  encounter)  by  the  name  of  another  thing  (a  china 
cup)"  (453).  Transcending  the  complex  equivocation  of  language  in  the 
china,  however,  will  leave  the  audience  with  a  bare  look  at  the  crux  of  what 
Horner  is,  what  he  stands  for:  a  desire,  but  inability  to  make  china  for  them 
all  (4.3). 

No  scene  does  more  for  complex  interplay  between  social  class,  gender,  and 
frankness  than  the  infamous  banquet  scene.  The  scene  also  contains  a  "var- 
ied and  fluid  mix  of  social  perspectives"  for  both  Wycherley 's,  and  today's 
audience  (Knapp  454).  "In  this  scene",  Weber  states,  "the  asides  must  bear 
the  weight  of  the  truth,  while  the  public  masks  that  obscure  the  real  person- 
ality dominate  the  stage"  (112).  In  reality,  it's  hypocrisy.  And  Henry  Fielding 
states  that  "hypocrisy  sets  us  on  an  endeavour  to  avoid  censure  by  concealing 
our  vices  under  an  appearance  of  their  opposite  virtues"  (iii).  We  get  a  clear 
sense  of  the  satiric  subject  in  scenes  such  as  these  and  the  social  values  under 
scrutiny  as  well:  "such  scenes  suggest  that  when  male  and  female  characters 
openly  admit  their  natural  sexual  instincts,  they  can  at  times  meet  and  con- 
verse honestly,  leaving  aside  for  a  time  the  gamesmanship  and  persiflage  of 
most  gendered  discourse"  (52).  The  audience,  if  they  wish,  can  live  vicari- 
ously through  Horner  while  simultaneously  gaining  the  moral  lessons  from 
the  counterpoint  of  Harcourt  and  Alithea.  In  a  sense,  the  audience  enjoys, 
what  Frances  Kavenik  calls  "compromise  formation"  (50)  in  which  a  person 
contemporaneously  takes  gratification  in  an  illicit  act  and  represses  or  pun- 
ishes it  (50-1). 

If  we  pay  attention  to  the  contrasting  language  and  syntax  of  the  two 
scenes,  then  we  will  be  able  to  reveal  the  implications  of  this  movement  from 
mask  to  substance.  This  same  change  is  mirrored  in  Marriage  A  La  Mode,  but 
in  reverse:  the  ambivalence  of  the  two  about  to  be  married  and  that  guise  of 
marriage  continually  being  stripped  away  by  Silvertongue.  Horner  doesn't 
change;  there  is  not  transformation,  no  growth:  "self-aware  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  play,  Horner  has  no  new  insight  into  his  own 
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personality"  (Weber  1 14).  We  are  able  to  see  this  more  evidently  because 
of  the  other  two-dimensional  characters  that  surround  him  because  these 
characters  change. 

Close  analysis  of  the  text  will  allow  us  to  draw  comparisons  and 
contrasts  between  the  idealized  image  of  love  (Alithea  and  Harcourt)  in  The 
Country  Wife  and  what  is  supposed  to  be  a  beneficial-to-all  arranged  marriage 
in  Marriage  A  La  Mode. 

A  direct  connection,  in  social  status,  can  be  seen  in  the  character  of 
Margery  Pinchwife  and  the  Countess  in  Marriage  A  La  Mode.  Margery  quickly 
falls  from  the  "artless  innocence"  (108)  Weber  speaks  of  and  descends  into 
the  debauchery  around  her.  And,  ironically  (of  course),  the  more  Pinchwife 
attempts  to  keep  her  sequestered  from  the  city,  the  more  piqued  her  interest 
becomes.  In  fact,  she  begins  the  play  at  one  end  of  the  stereotype  spectrum 
and  at  the  end  of  the  play  she  sits  at  the  other  end — displaying  a  serious 
transformation  of  character.  She  begins  an  ignorant,  unlearned  country 
person  and  ends  a  full-fledged  city  gal  with  all  the  trimmings  that  follows. 

The  daughter  of  the  Alderman  suffers  the  same  fate  as  Margery  as 
evidenced,  for  sure,  in  The  Breakfast  Scene.  She  has  already  fallen  prey  to  the 
influence  of  the  Court  and  finds  herself  just  beginning  her  day  at  1:20  in 
the  afternoon,  which  speaks  both  to  the  state  of  the  marriage  as  well  as  the 
commitment  of  the  individuals  in  it.  This  notion  brings  up  another  facet  of 
both  the  play  and  the  moral  intent  of  the  series  of  paintings — the  sanctity  of 
marriage  and  the  care  of  a  wife. 

Those  individuals,  in  both  mediums,  who  neglect  or  abuse  their  wives  (or, 
in  one  instance,  fiance)  lose  them  (by  becoming  cuckolded).  The  Count 
displayed  ambivalence  toward  his  Countess,  Pinchwife,  as  his  name  implies, 
held  his  wife  too  close,  Mr.  Sparkish,  a  false  wit,  only  wanted  Alithea  for  her 
money,  and  Mr.  Fidget  is  too  preoccupied  with  his  business  affairs  to  tend 
to  his  wife.  So,  while  the  over  the  top  punning  on  virtue  and  honor  serve  a 
comedic  end,  under  the  surface  we  can  see  a  point  being  made. 

Margery  Pinchwife  is  the  only  country  wife  in  the  play  and  therefore 
becomes  the  archetype  on  which  we  base  country  people  as  a  whole.  In  a 
sense,  she  represents  the  stereotypical  country  bumpkin.  The  fact  that  she  is 
corrupted  by  her  inclusion  into  city  life  may  speak  to  the  authorial  intent  of 
Wycherley,  for  drama's  purpose,  its  design,  is  to  "hold  a  mirror  up  to  society" 
(Tatter  13).  For  contrast,  look  to  Hogarth's  Marriage  A  La  Mode  because  the 
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Countess  there  represents  an  entire  social  class  hoping  to  achieve  up  social 
mobility.  However,  whatever  their  reasons  for  marriage,  most  of  the  female 
characters  seek  solace  outside  their  marriage. 

The  immoral  acts  of  the  female  characters  of  Country  Wife,  for  Weber, 
are  best  explained  by  reading  them  as  the  "implicit  condem  [nation  of]  the 
restricted  stock  of  proper  female  roles  which  [their]  society  allows"  (113;.  In 
other  words,  the  women  act  out  on  the  surface,  conscious  level  because  of 
a  repression  subconsciously.  We  could  see  this  as  women  wanting,  at  least 
subconsciously,  to  be  men.  We  could  also  further  that  notion  by  using  Mr. 
Pinchwife's  dressing  up  of  Margery  as  evidence,  but  I'd  rather  not  go  there. 
However,  I  do  believe  that  society  sees  promiscuity  the  women  exhibit  as 
a  wholly  masculine  activity.  But  to  argue  that  the  women  both  serve  their 
desires  while  simultaneously  breaking  down  gender  roles  is  difficult  to  swal- 
low. And  a  reading  of  the  play  under  this  vilifies  no  character;  instead,  it  just 
raises  the  pedestal  that  Alithea  and  Harcourt's  relationship  is  placed  on.  The 
fact  that  sexual  promiscuity  is  seen  as  a  masculine  activity  is  largely  inferior 
to  the  greatest  good  of  the  play;  that  is,  more  important  is  the  immorality  of 
sexual  promiscuity  to  society  as  a  whole.  That  Alithea-Harcourt  subplot,  and 
its  sharp  contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  characters  in  the  play,  serves  to  illustrate 
and  emphasize  this  point.  The  city  these  characters  inhabit  is  far  from  the 
"innocent  liberty"  Weber  describes  it  as. 

Alithea  and  Harcourt's  relationship,  because  of  its  subplot  status,  is 
judged  by  the  actions  of  the  characters  that  garner  more  importance.  When 
we  see  Horner  gallivanting  around,  charmingly  seducing  and  manipulating 
his  way  into  many  of  the  wives'  bedrooms,  Alithea  and  Harcourt  seem  like 
an  angelic  gift  that  contrasts  the  debauchery  of  the  play.  That  ideal,  roman- 
ticized love,  is  the  same  ideal  held  up  for  contrast  in  Marriage  A  La  Mode.  We 
see  into  the  depths  of  a  failed  marriage  in  order  to  see  more  clearly  how  a 
proper  one  should  be. 

We  should  also  focus  on  the  Horner  and  Harcourt's  relationship  as 
friends.  Horner's  insatiable  appetite  for  sexual  acts  places  Alithea  squarely  in 
his  sights — in  spite  of  his  friendship  with  Harcourt.  Now,  we  can  see  this  one 
of  two  ways:  Harcourt  is  simply  a  rake  and  this  is  simply  what  he  does,  he 
can't  help  himself,  or  we  could  view  Horner's  encroachment  on  his  friend's 
new  belle  as  a  wish  to  exert  dominance  over  all  males — not  just  the  cits.  Re- 
gardless of  our  reading  of  that  act,  we  should  come  away  with  that  it  is 
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wrong.  But  due  to  Horner's  popularity,  this  act  is  often  overlooked,  or,  if 
noticed,  it  is  quickly  dismissed.  In  fact,  we  hold  ambivalence  toward  the  mis- 
deeds of  Horner.  But  his  failure  to  seduce  Alithea  only  reinforces  our  belief 
in  the  strength  of  and  perfectness  of  their  relationship.  Wycherley  allows  us 
to  feel  this  way,  and  not  view  Harcourt  as  another  rake,  by  making  Alithea 
engaged  rather  than  married:  then  we  are  able  to  see  that  Harcourt  is  the 
better  of  the  two  men. 

Satire  works  best  when  an  ideal  is  placed  against,  or  in  contrast  to, 
reality.  Both  artists  of  genius  utilize  satire  to  emphasize  different  points. 
With  regard  to  Hogarth's  Marriage  A  La  Mode  we  see  a  progressive  decline 
toward  death,  destruction,  and  destitution — the  point  being  that  marriage 
is  a  serious  and  sanctimonious  act.  The  Country  Wife  shows  a  perpetual  state 
of  decline  of  society  as  a  whole,  which  is  shown  by  the  idealized  relationship 
portrayal  of  Alithea  and  Harcourt  and  Horner's  misdeeds. 
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Carolyn  Chute  as  an  Unconscious  Feminist 

in  The  Beans  of  Egypt,  Maine 

by  Kimmie  Farris 

What  is  a  feminist?  This  question  has  raised  a  healthy  amount  of 
debate  over  the  past  century,  and  critics  tend  to  disagree  on  its  answer.  For 
some,  a  feminist  is  any  person  who  believes  in  equality  of  the  sexes;  for 
others,  only  women  can  be  feminists;  in  other  schools  of  thought,  feminism 
is  the  study  of  all  things  female,  with  particular  focus  on  the  writings  of 
women.  In  light  of  studying  the  writing  of  women,  Joanna  Russ,  a  popular 
science-fiction  writer,  argues  that  female  authors  are  true  to  their  gender 
only  when  they  write  lyrical  fiction  or  fiction  based  on  their  personal  experi- 
ences (207).   Russ'  definition  of  literature  written  by  females,  in  which  patri- 
archal plot  structures  have  been  subverted  -  thereby  creating  self-affirming 
literature  for  women  -  is  accepted  enough  in  the  feminist  community  to 
have  been  included  in  Sandra  M.  Gilbert  and  Susan  Gubar's  Feminist  Literary 
Theory  and  Criticism  Norton  anthology  of  feminist  theory. 

Carolyn  Chute,  in  contrast  to  Russ,  distances  herself  as  far  away 
as  possible  from  feminist  ideology.  In  the  afterword  to  The  Beans  of  Egypt, 
Maine,  her  breakthrough  first  novel,  Chute  repeatedly  refers  to  feminists  as 
some  abstract  personification  of  the  enemy.  We  are  told  that  "FEMINISTS 
TELL  [Chute]  that  the  scene  where  Earlene  and  Beal  first  encounter  each 
other  sexually  is  rape,"  demonstrating  Chute's  detestation  of  and  distance 
from  the  world  of  academic  feminism  (Afterword  275).  Yet,  although  Chute 
claims  to  abhor  all  things  feminist,  her  writing  can  be  seen  as  an  example  of 
women's  writing  that  subverts  traditional  Western  patriarchal  structures  in 
the  manner  that  Joanna  Russ  describes.  Through  Chute's  lack  of  consistent 
chronology  and  random  use  of  images,  she  creates  a  novel  which  is  lyric 
in  nature;  through  her  reliance  on  her  personal  experience  of  poverty,  she 
creates  a  story  with  a  myriad  of  female  character  types,  none  of  whom  fall 
into  the  traditional  feminine  plotline  trap  of  heroine  of  a  love  story.  These 
constructs  allow  us  to  view  Carolyn  Chute  as  a  writer  who,  through  her  at- 
tempts to  subvert  the  power  disparities  evident  in  her  daily  life  -  the  vestiges 
of  government,  middle-class  life,  and  Christianity     unconsciously  subverts 
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patriarchal  literary  forms  in  a  feminist  manner  through  her  focus  on  female 
characters  and  non-traditional  subject  matter. 

The  Beans  of  Egypt,  Maine  tells  the  story  of  the  lower-class  Pomerleau 
and  Bean  families  and  their  attempts  to  retain  their  individuality  and  dignity 
in  a  world  where  the  struggle  to  survive  is  a  daily  battle.  The  novel  begins  in 
the  voice  of  young  Earlene  Pomerleau,  who  lives  with  her  father,  Lee,  across 
the  street  from  the  Bean  family.  The  Pomerleaus,  who  are  lower  middle-class, 
nurse  an  intense  hatred  of  all  things  related  to  the  Bean  family  -  their  trashy- 
trailers,  numerous  children,  and  lack  of  religion.  From  a  young  age,  Ear- 
lene is  told  to  avoid  the  Beans'  side  of  the  road  and  to  favor  the  religious  life 
encouraged  by  her  bible-thumping  Grandmother.  When  Earlene  has  grown 
up,  Lee  washes  Earlene's  mouth  out  with  shampoo,  causing  Earlene  to  run 
away  from  home  and  be  picked  up  by  Beal  Bean  -  the  fortuitous  meeting 
which  leads  to  a  sexual  encounter  between  the  two  and  Earlene's  subsequent 
pregnancy.  Overpowered  by  her  unforgivable  sin  of  having  birthed  a  Bean 
child,  Earlene  lies  down  to  die.  Only  after  being  rescued  by  Roberta  Bean, 
the  fecund,  life-bringing  aunt  of  Beal  Bean,  does  Earlene  regain  her  will  to 
live.  Earlene  and  Beal  then  marry  and  live  a  life  of  desperate  poverty,  ending 
in  Beal's  being  shot  down  by  the  police  as  he  shoots  the  windows  out  of  his 
middle-class  neighbors'  house  in  an  act  of  rage  against  their  prosperity.  After 
Beal's  death,  Earlene  lives  with  Reuben  Bean  and  presumably  becomes  his 
lover;  however,  Earlene  never  entirely  loses  her  disdain  for  the  Bean  way  of 
life. 

Although  The  Beans  of  Egypt,  Maine  was  a  bestseller  during  the  years 
following  its  release,  it  was  largely  celebrated  and  excoriated  solely  on  the 
grounds  of  its  novel  insight  into  the  working-class  world.  According  to 
Renny  Christopher,  "reviewers  tended  to  criticize  or  simply  be  horrified  by 
her  characters  as  people"  and  were  often  "deeply  disturbed  by  [the]  novel" 
("Lower"  108).  Most  critical  attention  given  to  The  Beans,  has  focused  on  the 
reaction  of  reviewers  and  students  to  the  in-your-face  portrayal  of  poverty. 
Christopher  claims  that  "Chute's  portrayal  of  the  conditions  of  the  . . . 
'working  poor'  puts  many  middle-class  readers  into  the  position  of  feeling- 
liberal  guilt"  ("Cultural"  49).  Roberta  Rosenberg  notes  that  "middle-class 
students  [value]  originality,  autonomy  and  success  and,  therefore,  fear  depen- 
dence and  disorder  [;  thus]  the  Beans  are  a  frightening  apparition  of  failure" 
(31).  Jennifer  Campbell  claims  that  The  Beans  can  be  read  "safely"  with 
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"nothing  at  risk  for  middle-class  readers"  because  the  "worlds  and  languages 
she  creates  seem  so  far  removed  from  human  civilization"  (122).  The  com- 
mon thread  between  these  critics  is  that  they  focus  almost  exclusively  on 
Chute's  relation  to  class  dynamics.  Carolyn  Chute  has  received  very  little 
attention  from  feminist  schools  of  thought,  perhaps  because  of  her  self- 
reported  loathing  of  feminist  academia. 

In  one  of  the  few  essays  that  have  looked  into  Chute's  place  within 
the  feminist  canon,  "Chute  Dialogics:  A  Sidelong  Glance  from  Egypt, 
Maine,"  Katherine  Adams  addresses  Chute's  absence  from  the  feminist 
canon  and  attributes  it  to  monologic  readings  of  The  Beans,  which  limit  the 
text  to  being  read  as  a  commentary  on  class  struggles  in  which  women's  is- 
sues are  ignored  (5).  Adams,  "rather  than  attempting  to  recuperate  Chute  as 
a  feminist  writer  or  expose  the  anti-feminist  meaning  of  her  texts,  . . .  en- 
gages [Chute's  work]  as  an  important  model  of  anti-fundamentalist  feminist 
epistemology"  (Adams  4).  Adams  argues  that  Chute  can  be  included  in  the 
feminist  canon  as  long  as  we  allow  ourselves  to  overlook  her  ostensibly  anti- 
feminist  overtone  in  order  to  see  the  manner  in  which  The  Beans  undercuts 
traditional  power  structures.  In  light  of  a  dialogical  approach  to  The  Beans  of 
Egypt,  Maine,  the  work  of  Joanna  Russ  becomes  particularly  pertinent  to  an 
interpretation  of  Carolyn  Chute  as  an  author  who  can  fit  within  a  feminist 
framework. 

In  her  essay  "What  Can  a  Heroine  Do?  or  Why  Women  Can't 
Write,"  Russ  argues  that  female  authors  are  confined  to  a  series  of  plot- 
lines  that  have  been  fashioned  by  men  and  ultimately  work  only  for  male 
heroes.  In  the  traditional  Western  plotline,  for  example,  a  young  man  goes 
to  make  his  way  in  the  world,  falls  in  love,  becomes  successful,  and  marries. 
The  women  in  the  text  play  supporting  roles,  falling  into  either  the  "virgin" 
category,  "mother"  category,  or  "Bitch-Goddess"  category  (203).  The  only 
leading  roles  for  women  are  in  love  stories,  which  Russ  argues  reinforces 
patriarchal  structures  of  power  when  the  leading  lady  inevitably  marries  at 
the  end  of  the  story.  In  order  to  avoid  this  structure,  Russ  suggests  women 
can  write  only  two  types  of  fiction  that  are  true  to  a  woman's  experience: 
lyrical  fiction,  which  "exists  without  chronology  or  causation;  its  principle  of 
connection  is  associative";  and  fiction  written  from  a  woman's  personal  expe- 
rience, which  structurally  is  usually  "messy  and  indecisive"  (207-208).  Lyric 
literature,  lacking  chronology,  sets  "various  images,  events,  scenes 
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[and]  memories  [circling]  around  an  unspoken,  invisible  center"  (Russ  207  . 
According  to  Russ,  female  writers  employ  lyric  fiction  because: 

A  structure  that  is  basically  non-narrative  [creates]  the  lack  of 
"plot,'1  the  repetitiousness,  the  gathering-up  of  the  novels  into 
moments  of  epiphany,  the  denseness  of  the  writing,  the 
indirection  [that  subverts  traditional  patriarchal  plotlines  and 
myths] .  There  is  nothing  the  female  character  can  do  -  except 
exist,  except  think,  except  feel.  (207) 
Rather  than  focusing  on  Chute's  work  as  an  insight  into  the  working-class 
world  as  previous  critics  have,  this  essay  will  examine  her  work  through  the 
lens  of  Joanna  Russ     thus,  Chute  as  a  female  writer  undermining  the  liter- 
ary patriarchy  through  her  unconventional  literary  structures  and  plotlines. 

Throughout  The  Beans  of  Egypt,  Maine,  the  reader  consistently  finds 
herself  or  himself  slightly  lost  after  a  jump  in  chronology  that  has  not  been 
explained  in  any  way.  This  disorientation  through  chronology  serves  to  make 
The  Beans  an  example  of  lyric  literature  as  defined  by  Russ.  For  the  first  two 
sections  of  the  book,  the  chronology  is  relatively  stable  -  Earlene  and  Beal 
are  both  young  and  all  events  seem  to  take  place  in  their  approximately 
fifth-grade  world.  In  the  third  section,  however,  a  substantial  amount  of  time 
has  lapsed  and  Chute  has  taken  no  pains  to  notify  the  reader  outright  of 
this  change.  Because  this  section  begins  with  new  characters  -  Artie,  Marie 
Bean,  Buzzy  Atkinson  -  the  reader  has  no  indication  that  time  has  passed; 
the  reader's  first  assumption  is  that  Chute  is  merely  introducing  a  new  set  of 
players  into  the  novel.  Not  until  "Tall  Woman  Love,"  when  we  discover  that 
Beal  is  now  nineteen  years  old,  are  we  aware  that  a  significant  amount  of 
time  has  passed  since  the  first  two  sections  (117). 

The  next  truly  significant  time  gap  occurs  between  the  chapters  "Moon 
on  Cole  Deaveau"  and  "Earlene's  Yellow  Hair."  In  the  church  service  where 
Mr.  Deveau's  injuries  cause  Earlene  to  become  nauseous,  we  are  told  that 
Gram,  Earlene's  grandmother,  is  playing  the  organ,  her  "narrow  shoulders 
pumping,  the  white  curls  pumping,  the  feet  in  black  prescription  shoes  run- 
ning over  the  pedals"  (146).  Furthermore,  Earlene,  Lee,  and  her  grandfather 
are  sitting  "in  the  front  row"  (146).  The  next  time  Gram  is  mentioned,  she 
has  had  a  stroke  and  is  unable  to  stir  from  her  wheelchair  (150).  Similarly, 
we  discover  that  "Gramp  died"  and  that  Lee  and  Earlene  have  moved  to 
Gram's  house  to  take  care  of  her  (151).  No  information  is  supplied  regarding 
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how  Gramp  died  or  when  Gram  had  a  stroke;  we  simply  must  accept  that 
these  things  happened  in  a  timeline  to  which  we  have  not  been  a  party. 

Continuing  in  the  tradition  of  sudden  breaks  in  time  is  the  jump 
from  Earlene  and  Beal  having  sex  to  Earlene's  pregnancy  with  Bonny  Loo. 
On  page  169  the  two  are  having  sex  for  the  first  time  and  by  page  1 70 
Earlene  is  significantly  pregnant.  This  jump  in  time  creates  such  a  drasti- 
cally different  state  of  events  that  it  leads  to  a  moment  of  "epiphany,"  which 
Russ  claims  lyric  fiction  often  contains.  The  reader  abruptly  is  thrown  into  a 
world  where  Earlene  is  pregnant  with  Beal's  child,  much  as  Earlene  is  in- 
stantly thrust  into  the  world  of  motherhood.  Rather  than  create  a  romantic 
vision  of  motherhood  and  pregnancy,  Chute  undermines  a  delicate  vision  of 
pregnancy  and  inserts  instead  a  jarring  move  into  the  parenting  world.  The 
theme  that  Earlene  is  thrust  into  motherhood  is  continued  by  the  time  break 
that  occurs  between  "Earlene's  Yellow  Hair"  and  "The  Grave."  At  the  end 
of  "Earlene's  Yellow  Hair,"  Earlene  was  pregnant;  at  the  beginning  of  "The 
Grave"  Earlene's  child  is  old  enough  to  talk  to  Gram,  who  happens  to  have 
just  died  (1 73).  We  are  shown  no  tender  moments  of  mother-daughter  bond- 
ing; rather,  we  are  shown  an  "indirection"  of  the  traditional  motherhood 
story  where  the  maternal  bond  holds  little  weight. 

The  next  omission  of  events  takes  place  between  "The  Grave"  and 
"Warren  Olsen's  Look  of  Love."  At  the  end  of  "The  Grave,"  Beal  and 
Earlene  have  gone  out  for  a  walk;  at  the  beginning  of  "Warren  Olsen's  Look 
of  Love,"  the  two  are  married  and  living  with  Madeline  Rowe  (192).  We 
further  find  out  that  Earlene  is  pregnant  again  and  the  baby  is  due  in  four 
months  (198).  To  the  reader,  "Warren  Olsen's  Look  of  Love"  seems  as  if  it 
takes  place  during  the  same  few  days     there  is  no  sentence  describing  the 
passing  weeks  -  however,  at  the  end  of  the  section  we  are  told  that  Earlene's 
new  baby  is  "coming  in  only  three  weeks,"  indicating  that  approximately 
three  months  has  passed  unnoticed  (212).  Once  again,  Chute  diverts  us  from 
the  specific  timeline  of  Earlene's  pregnancy,  showing  us  instead  her  struggles 
with  Beal  and  poverty. 

The  final  abrupt  change  in  chronology  takes  place  between  "Meat" 
and  "Home  Fire"  immediately  following  Beal's  death.  At  the  end  of  "Meat," 
we  watch  Beal  "flutter"  to  the  ground,  "beautifully  lightweight"  in  death;  at 
the  beginning  of  "Home  Fire,"  Earlene  is  sitting  in  church  with  her  father 
and  children  seemingly  unscathed  by  the  death  of  her  husband  (240).  Beal's 
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death  -  the  family's  mourning,  details  surrounding  his  burial,  and  what 
happened  in  its  aftermath  -  is  skipped  entirely.  Chute  instead  launches  the 
reader  into  Earlene's  new  life  sans  Beal. 

Chute's  strategy  of  breaking  the  chronology  of  The  Beans  of  Egypt, 
Maine  serves  to  disorient  the  reader  on  her  or  his  journey  through  the  text. 
One  moment  we  are  viewing  life  through  the  eyes  of  children,  while  the  next 
we  are  watching  Earlene  grow  large  with  pregnancy.  The  reader  has  no  idea 
where  the  next  chapter  will  place  him  or  her  on  the  timeline  of  Earlene's 
and  Beal's  life.  Interestingly,  the  breaks  in  The  Beans  timeline  seem  to  cor- 
respond to  Earlene's  sexual  development  -  her  puberty,  initial  stages  of  her 
first  pregnancy,  marriage,  and  later  stages  of  her  second  pregnancy  are  all 
omitted.  Thus,  Chute  creates  a  narrative  about  a  woman's  development  and 
integration  into  the  mother  role  that  does  not  follow  a  traditional  plotline. 
Rather  than  a  traditional  and  romanticized  version  of  women's  develop- 
ment, pregnancy,  and  motherhood,  the  breaks  in  chronology  allow  Chute 
to  depict  solely  the  raw  emotions  of  Earlene  that  Russ  claims  is  essential  to 
creating  a  genuine  female  character. 

In  addition  to  inconsistent,  choppy  chronologies  that  contribute  to  the 
creation  of  rounded  female  characters,  Joanna  Russ  claims  that  lyric  fic- 
tion is  composed  of  repetitive,  random  use  of  images  to  further  disorient 
the  reader  within  the  narrative  but  tie  events  together  through  ''associative" 
connections  (207).  Within  The  Beans,  Carolyn  Chute  employs  a  multitude  of 
repeating  colors,  images,  and  phrases  which  serve  as  the  threads  that  weave 
the  stories  and  lives  of  the  Pomerleaus  and  Beans  together;  however,  if  read 
for  traditional  literary  meanings  associated  with  images  and  colors,  their  sig- 
nificance becomes  baffling.  According  to  Katherine  Adams,  with  the  repeti- 
tion of  certain  words  such  as  "babies,"  "Chute  pushes  language  to  its  limits 
and  beyond  to  reveal  the  absurd  clumsiness  of  signification  . . .  beginning 
with  the  hyper-literal,  then  hyper-extending  it  to  denaturalize  and  expose  the 
awkward  thing-ness  of  words"  (8).  Thus,  we  can  view  the  playful  nature  of 
language  within  The  Beans  as  a  commentary  on  traditional  uses  of  language 
as  well  as  a  means  of  associative  connection  within  the  text.  Similarly,  we 
can  view  Chute's  use  of  language  as  a  rejection  of  the  Western  literary  tradi- 
tion. 

Perhaps  the  most  obvious  and  most  ubiquitous  of  these  repeating  con- 
nectors is  the  use  of  "fox-colored  eyes"  in  relation  to  any  member  of 
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the  Bean  family  (13,  127,  173,  229).  The  moment  "fox-color"  is  mentioned, 
the  reader  is  immediately  alerted  to  the  presence  of  a  Bean;  however,  foxes 
have  no  particular  relation  to  the  Beans.  Foxes  are  generally  characterized  as 
cunning,  resourceful,  slight  of  build,  and  capable  of  outsmarting  their  foes; 
the  Beans,  on  the  other  hand,  are  mostly  mentally  retarded  (like  Beal,  Bonny 
Loo,  and  Merry  Merry),  incompetent  at  handling  their  resources,  physically 
large,  and  incapable  of  eluding  the  government  and  its  demands.  The  use 
of  "fox-color"  to  describe  the  Beans,  then,  seems  more  akin  to  a  random 
(though  positive)  signifier  of  their  presence  rather  than  an  attempt  to  project 
fox-like  attributes  onto  this  fecund  clan. 

While  "fox-color"  may  be  the  most  recognizable  of  the  colors 
mentioned  within  The  Beans,  Chute  employs  a  veritable  rainbow  of  shades 
throughout  the  novel.  Earlene's  hair  is  blonde,  but  is  consistently  described 
as  "yellow";  thus,  yellow  is  the  color  one  immediately  associates  with  Ear- 
lene.  So  important  is  it  to  her  character  that  a  chapter,  "Earlene's  Yellow 
Hair"  is  even  devoted  to  this  association  (150).  Like  Earlene,  Roberta  Bean  is 
also  associated  with  particular  colors:  silver  (her  feet),  blue  (her  house),  black 
(her  eyes),  green  (the  light  in  her  house),  peach-color  (her  hens)  and  pink 
(her  house  dresses).  In  "Tall  Woman  Love,"  phrases  such  as  "greenish  light" 
and  "wee  blue  house"  are  repeated  enough  times  that  they  almost  become 
a  refrain  for  the  chapter  (106,1 13).  To  try  to  identify  Roberta's  personality 
with  the  host  of  colors  associated  with  her  is  almost  futile  -  how  to  reconcile 
silver,  black,  and  pink  as  representative  of  her  personality  eludes  us  -  how- 
ever, it  structurally  connects  the  otherwise  rambling  "Tall  Woman  Love"  by 
associating  Roberta's  attributes  with  certain  colors. 

Chute's  constant  barrage  of  colors  throughout  "Tall  Woman  Love" 
creates  a  chapter  that  exists  almost  purely  in  what  Joanna  Russ  describes  as 
"the  lyric  mode"  (207).  As  mentioned  when  originally  discussing  her  critical 
theory,  Russ  claims  that  a  writer  "who  employs  the  lyric  structure  [sets]  vari- 
ous images,  events,  scenes  or  memories  to  circling  around  an  unspoken,  in- 
visible center"  (207).  In  "Tall  Woman  Love,"  almost  every  sentence  contains 
a  color  which  is  associated  with  Roberta,  her  possessions  or  someone  related 
to  her.  The  seemingly  nonsensical,  overly  repetitive  use  of  colors  within  this 
section  gains  meaning  when  viewed  in  light  of  Russ'  essay     rather  than 
merely  tying  together  this  section,  the  barrage  of  colors  circles  around  Ro- 
berta, firmly  establishing  her  as  the  main  character  of  this  chapter.  She  is 
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the  "invisible  center"  of  which  Russ  speaks  (207).  Thus,  one  can  sec  Roberta 
as  the  invisible  center  of  the  narrative  -  especially  since  "Tall  Woman  Love" 
is  located  in  the  center  of  the  book  -  around  which  all  other  characters  and 
issues  raised  within  the  story  revolve.  Since  Roberta  stands  for  all  things 
traditional  patriarchal  structures  dislike  -  overt  female  sexuality,  fecundity, 
lawlessness,  and  feminine  self-reliance  -  the  "invisible  center"  of  this  book 
can  be  seen  as  a  rejection  of  traditional  roles  given  to  women. 

Joanna  Russ  states  that  female  authors  are  able  to  create  characters 
who  live  lives  outside  of  traditional  gendered  plotlines  through  the  use  of 
lyricism  (as  we  have  seen  demonstrated  through  Roberta  Bean)  as  well  as 
through  the  authoress'  reliance  on  "[her]  own  experience"  (207).  Fiction 
written  from  a  woman's  own  experience  allows  a  writer  to  give  voice  to 
"events,  fantasies,  wishes,  fears,  daydreams,  [and]  images  of  self"  that  are 
"entirely  foreign"  to  mainstream  stories  featuring  heroines  who  merely  fall 
in  love  (Russ  208).  Carolyn  Chute  has  stated  that  The  Beans  of  Egypt,  Maine 
was  "involuntarily  researched  [as  she]  has  lived  poverty"  something  which 
she  says  "[she]  didn't  CHOOSE"  (qtd.  in  Christopher  "Lower"  107).  Renny 
Christopher  claims  that  "Chute's  work  breaks  all  the  molds  of  conventional 
literature"  ("Lower"  107).  Chute's  iconoclastic  nature  and  ability  to  create 
novel  female  character  types  can  be  seen  as  a  direct  result  of  her  writing 
from  her  personal  experience. 

According  to  Christopher,  Carolyn  Chute  was  born  into  a  lower-mid- 
dle class  family  and  dropped  out  of  high  school  at  the  age  of  fifteen  in  order 
to  marry  a  factory  worker  with  whom  she  had  one  child  ("Lower"  106). 
She  later  went  on  to  take  some  night  classes  at  the  University  of  Southern 
Maine  and  developed  an  interest  in  psychology  while  maintaining  and  nur- 
turing her  interest  in  creative  writing  (Lesser  160).  After  divorcing  her  first 
husband,  Chute  married  the  illiterate  Michael  Chute.  The  duo  had  a  son 
who  died  from  inadequate  medical  care  resulting  from  the  Chutes'  poverty. 
Throughout  her  life,  Chute  has  worked  in  a  variety  of  mediocre  jobs  rang- 
ing from  chicken-dresser  to  waitress;  the  one  common  thread  to  these  profes- 
sions is  their  lack  of  significant  pay.  (Christopher  "Lower"  107).  As  of  2008. 
Chute  lives  in  a  home  without  a  telephone  or  computer  and  her  yard  is  filled 
with  tires,  dogs,  and  dying  vehicles  and  their  outhouse  (McGrath  1 ,  Carlson 
1).  One  of  Chute's  other  loves  -  apart  from  writing  -  is  heading  up  the  2nd 
Maine  Militia,  an  organization  that  is  "progun,  against  corporate  lobbying 


and  campaign  contributions,  and  opposed  to  tax  subsidies  for  big  business" 
(McGrath  2).  Chute  has  described  her  life  as  "sort  of  like  a  living  novel"  in 
that  she  is  poor  and  "[leads]  a  very  different  life"  from  the  norm  (qtd.  in 
McGrath  3). 

The  characters  of  The  Beans  of  Egypt,  Maine  flow  directly  from 
Chute's  life  and  views  on  social  functions.  Earlene,  the  arguable  protago- 
nist of  the  novel,  grew  up  in  a  lower-middle  class  family  and  subsequently 
slipped  into  abject  poverty  following  her  marriage.  Similarly,  Chute  was  born 
into  a  stable,  though  not  comfortable,  household  and  grew  progressively 
poorer  throughout  her  life.  Chute  and  Earlene  both  became  pregnant  at  a 
young  age,  and  both  have  had  two  husband  figures.  Neither  of  these  women 
lead  lives  which  would  be  particularly  acceptable  to  middle-class  views  of  a 
liberated  woman  -  both  have  slipped  downward  into  poverty  as  a  result  of 
pregnancy  and  reliance  on  men;  both  seem  relatively  content  to  have  mar- 
ried men  who  were  less  intellectual  than  themselves.  It  is  this  seeming  anti- 
feminism,  though,  which  creates  a  storyline  that  shatters  entirely  the  roles 
generally  given  female  protagonists.  The  Beans  of  Egypt,  Maine  is  certainly 
not  a  love  story     most  would  categorize  it  as  a  series  of  rapes  rather  than 
love     nor  can  we  really  say  that  Earlene  is  simply  a  "modest  maiden,  wicked 
temptress,  pretty  schoolmarm,  beautiful  bitch  [or]  faithful  wife,"  which  are 
the  roles  Russ  says  have  been  handed  to  women  (202).  Rather,  Earlene  is  a 
three-dimensional  character  with  wants  and  desires  -  a  woman  who  makes 
mistakes  but  is  not  vilified  by  Chute. 

Similar  to  the  way  in  which  Chute's  personal  experiences  paral- 
lel Earlene's  ability  to  break  the  mold  for  female  protagonists  is  the  way  in 
which  Chute's  views  on  sexuality  allow  Roberta  to  tear  down  biases  about 
women's  sexual  freedom.  Chute  has  said  that  the  word  slut  is  "an  old-fash- 
ioned word  for  a  woman  who  has  sex.  Even  if  it  was  with  your  husband,  I 
think  if  you  enjoyed  it  you'd  be  called  a  slut"  (qtd.  in  Lesser  174).  Tradition- 
ally, sexually  liberated  female  characters  have  been  vilified  within  society  and 
novels;  however,  in  The  Beans  of  Egypt,  Maine,  Roberta  is  seen  as  one  of  the 
most  caring  and  well-rounded  characters.  She  is  self-sufficient,  capable  of  re- 
pairing cars,  hunting  rabbits,  growing  pumpkins,  and  birthing  children  -  all 
without  the  help  of  a  man.  Her  sexual  appetite  is  seemingly  bottomless,  but 
there  is  no  particular  judgment  of  her  sexuality  on  Chute's  behalf.  Chute's 
own  sexual  liberation  can  be  seen  as  the  foundation  for  Roberta's  character, 
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demonstrating  that  a  reliance  on  personal  experience  is  the  best  catalyst  lor 
creating  literature  that  exists  outside  normal  gender  roles. 

Although  Chute's  writing  clearly  demonstrates  the  characteristics  set 
forth  by  Joanna  Russ  as  pertaining  to  fiction  created  by  women,  Chute  her- 
self would  likely  cringe  at  her  work  being  characterized  as  feminist.  Kath- 
erine  Adams  states  that  "Chute's  writing  has  rarely  been  approached  as  a 
source  of  feminist  knowledge,  and  Chute  herself  would  probably  not  wel- 
come such  a  characterization"  (2).  Chute  has  been  quoted  as  saying  "I  don't 
think  of  myself  as  a  feminist.  I'm  more  of  an  equalist.  I  understand  femi- 
nism to  be  an  emphasis  on  women's  issues  away  and  apart  from  men.  I'm 
more  concerned  with  the  balance  of  all  people  and  things"  (qtd.  in  Tapley 
10). 

Feminism  is  generally  acknowledged  as  the  concern  of  middle-class 
white  women  who  have  no  other  social  barriers  to  overcome;  for  lower-class 
Chute,  class  politics  matter  infinitely  more  than  gender.  In  the  afterword 
to  The  Beans  of  Egypt,  Maine,  Chute  renounces  feminists  and  their  views  on 
sex,  asking  to  know  "what  kind  of  sex  feminists  would  not  describe  as  rape" 
(276).  Instead  of  focusing  on  whether  Beal  raped  Earlene  as  feminist  critics 
have  (which  Chute  strongly  denies),  she  says  instead  that  she  views  their  last 
sexual  encounter  as  a 

'hell'  in  which  Earlene  and  Beal  are  both  raped  by  America's . 
big  corporate  consumerist  culture,  modern  education's  absurd 
aspirations,  fast-lane  America.  And  here,  the  lives  of  Beal  and 
Earlene  in  ruins,  all  that's  left  for  comfort,  all  that's  left  for 
dignity  is  sex.  Especially  for  Beal,  who  has  failed  so  enormously 
as  a  provider.  (Afterword  276) 
Thus,  Chute  views  the  scenes  from  The  Beans  of  Egypt,  Maine  which  are 
typically  the  most  villified  by  feminist  critics  not  as  a  commentary  on  sexual 
politics,  but  rather  as  a  critique  of  middle  and  upper  class  abuse  of  the  poor. 

As  a  book  which  so  clearly  deviates  from  America's  middle-class  no- 
tions of  literary  content  and  structure,  The  Beans  of  Egypt  Maine  is,  in  Chute's 
view,  intended  to  be  a  commentary  on  society7  and  the  underrepresentation 
of  the  lower  class.  Chute's  representation  of  a  sexually-liberated  Roberta 
is  seemingly  intended  to  subvert  the  suffocating  Christian  morality  of  the 
middle-class;  the  jarring  of  chronology  is  perhaps  the  effect  of  Chute's  desire 
to  jolt  the  middle-class  into  truly  viewing  lower-class  struggles  in  a  new  light. 
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Neil  H.  Wright  has  noted  in  "Of  Pomerleaus  and  Pumpkins:  Christianity 
and  Paganism  in  The  Beans  of  Egypt,  Maine"  that  the  novel  is  a  battle  of  "fun- 
damentalist Christianity"  (as  personified  by  Gram)  and  "radical  Paganism" 
(as  epitomized  by  Roberta);  in  Wright's  opinion,  Chute  "gives  higher  place  to 
the  Pagan,"  ultimately  valuing  the  primal  religion  of  the  earth-mother  over 
Christianity  (13).  In  The  Beans,  Wright  argues,  Christianity  is  the  "religion  of 
death"  -  Gram  dies  and  Earlene  almost  dies  of  guilt  after  birthing  a  Bean 
child-  while  Paganism  is  the  "religion  of  life"-  the  virile  Beans  are  constantly 
regenerating  and  Roberta  is  able  to  give  life  to  everything  with  which  she 
comes  in  contact  (15). 

Religion  can  be  said  to  be  the  bastion  of  all  things  patriarchal:  reli- 
gion limits  and  often  discourages  female  sexuality;  churches  give  power  to 
men;  religious  groups  often  support  specific  political  candidates.  The  un- 
dermining of  religion  in  The  Beans  can  be  seen  as  an  act  of  protest  straight 
out  of  Chute's  own  life  as  the  leader  of  the  2nd  Maine  Militia.  The  2nd 
Militia,  and  by  extension,  Chute,  aim  to  "defend  [the  way]  of  life"  that  exists 
apart  from  government  regulation  (Carlson  2).  They  are  against  the  "fascist 
. . .  merging  of  government  and  business"  -  in  short,  the  militia  is  against 
anything  resembling  organized  authority  (Carlson  2).  Religion,  which  most 
often  supports  the  political  system  through  its  teachings  of  morality  and  obe- 
dience, is  associated  with  entrenched  authority.  Chute,  on  the  other  hand, 
wishes  to  put  power  back  in  the  hands  of  the  people  and  reinstate  individual 
freedom. 

While  Chute  attempts  to  subvert  the  vestiges  of  power  seen  in  her 
own  life  -  big  businesses,  overly  large  governments,  and  middle-class  moral- 
ity -  it  is  important  to  note  that  her  literary  efforts  have  effectively  under- 
mined the  patriarchal  traditions  and  structures  of  literature.  Heather  Tapley 
notes  that,  "ironically,  [Chute's]  very  intent  to  create  [a  gender  balance] 
through  fiction,  a  traditionally  male-dominated  domain,  results  in  an  em- 
phasis on  women's  issues"  (10).  Through  her  efforts  to  make  transparent  and 
then  overturn  the  power  structures  seen  in  political  and  daily  life,  Chute  has 
unconsciously  created  a  work  of  feminist  literature.  The  Beans  of  Egypt,  Maine 
is  a  work  written  in  a  manner  that  Russ  would  say  has  broken  the  confines  of 
traditional  gender  plots.  Thus,  though  Chute  has  seemingly  tried  her  hardest 
to  remain  an  "equalist"  who  is  inured  to  the  specific  plight  of  women,  she 
has  created  a  new  plotline  featuring  individual  and  non-traditional  women. 
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